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[N. B. As announced last week, all works reviewed 
in the columns of THe LITERARY GUARDIAN will 
be included, with abridged remarks, in the Lists of 
Tue LITERARY GUARDIAN'S MONTHLY SuPPLE- 
MENT and ADVERTISER, at the end of each month. } 


BARRINGTON’S SKETCIIES. 


Personal Sketches of his own Times. By Sir 
Jonah Barrington. Vol. III. Colburn 
and Bentley. 


Mosr of our readers doubtless recollect the 
two previous volumes of Sir Jonah Baring- 
ton’s “* Personal Sketches,” which made 
some noise in their day, and brought upon 
their author a considerable share of noto- 
riety, good and bad. It seems we owe the 
present publication to Lord Stowell, who 
most flatteringly applauded the previous 
‘“‘ Sketches,” and ‘‘ was tempted to wish for 
a third volume composed of similar mate- 
rials.” His lordship’s wish has been obeyed! 
‘* A third volume is composed,” is the em- 
phatic announcement of the worthy baronet 
in his dedication. Besides this dedication, 
a preface has also been “ composed,” of most 
awful dimensions and dulness ;—just as 
some other professed story tellers send their 
auditors to sleep with a tedious preparative, 
in order, doubtless, that the startling bril- 
liance of what is to follow may have double 
effect. It is amusing to see what a bustle 
Sir Jonah is in throughout the whole of this 
discourse. How he abuses the critics who 
dared cut him up, so that they shall never 
show their ill-natured noses again. How he 
laughs at the charge of egotism, and indig- 
nantly repulses the charge of personality in 
his ‘* Personal Sketches,” and talks most 
bitterly about “ caps fitting,’ and all that. 
How he discourses largely about Irish beau- 
ty and Irish love-making ;—and_ stands up 
most stoutly for the veracity of Lord Ross- 
more’s Banshen, described in vol. 1; chal 

lenging all the bishops, priests, deacons, and 
learned men in Christendom to controvert 
him ;—How, in short, he makes himself 
vastly funny, as he supposes, at the expense 
of every body who has dared or shall pre- 
sume to question his perfectibility. This 
preface is, as we have already declared, 
dreadfully dull, so we leave its dulness, to 
be its only and surest antidote, and turn 
without delay to the ‘ Sketches” them- 
selves, which are full of variety and interest, 
but very coarse and unfeeling in their gene- 
ral detail. 

The Walking Gallows. 

“ Among the extraordinary characters that 
turned up in the fatal ‘ninety-eight,’ there 
were few more extraordinary than Lieute- 
nant H , then denominated the ‘ walk- 
ing gallows ;’—and such he certainly was, 
literally and practically. 








“ Lieutenant H was an officer of 
the line, on half pay. His brother was one 
of the solicitors to the crown—a quiet, tre- 
mulous, vino deditus sort of a man, and a 
leading Orangeman ;—his widow, who after- 
ward married and survived a learned doc- 
tor, was a clever, positive, and good-looking 
Englishwoman, and, I think, fixed the doc- 
tor’s avowed creed: as to his genuine faith, 
that was of little consequence. 

“ Lieutenant H was about six feet 
two inches high ;—strong and broad in pro- 
portion. His strength was great, but of the 
dead kind, unaccompanied by activity. He 
could lift a ton, but could not leap a rivu- 
let; he leoked mild, and his address was 
civil—neither assuming nor at all ferocious. 
I knew him well, and from his countenance 
should never have suspected him of cruelty ; 
but so cold-blooded and so eccentric an exe- 
cutioner of the human race I believe never 
yet existed, save among the American In- 
dians. 

‘His inducement to the strange barba- 
rity he practised I can scarcely conceive ; 
unless it proceeded from that natural taint 
of cruelty which so often distinguishes man 
above all other animals when his power 
becomes uncontrolled. The propensity was 
probably strengthened in him from the in- 
demnities of martial law, and by those vi- 
sions of promotion whereby violent parti- 
zans are perpetually urged, and so frequent- 
ly disappointed.” 

“ At the period alluded to, law being sus- 
pended, and the courts of justice closed, 
the ‘ question’ by torture was revived and 
largely practised. The commercial ex- 
change of Dublin formed a place of execu- 
tion; even suspected rebels were every day 
immolated as if convicted on the clearest 
evidence; and Lieut. H ’s pastime of 
hanging on his own back persons whose 
physiognomies he thought characteristic of 
rebellion, was, (I am ashamed to say,) the 
subject of jocularity instead of punishment. 
What, in other times, he would himself have 
died for, as a murderer, was laughed at as 
the manifestation of loyalty ; never yet was 
martial law so abused, or its enormities so 
hushed up as in Ireland. Being a military 
officer, the lieutenant conceived he had a 
right to do just what he thought proper, and 
to make the most of his time while martial 
law was flourishing. 

“ Once, when high in blood, he happened 
to meet a suspicious-looking peasant from 
county Kildare, who could not satisfactorily 
account for himself according to the lieu- 
tenant’s notion of evidence; and having 
nobody at hand to vouch for him, the lieu- 
tenant of course immediately took for granted 
that he must be a rebel strolling about, and 

















imagining the death of his most gracious 
majesty. He, therefore, no other court of 


justice being at hand, considered that he 


had a right to try the man by his own opi- 
nion; accordingly, after a brief interroga- 
tion, he condemned him to die, and without 
further ceremony proceeded to put his own 
sentence into immediate execution. 

‘‘ However, to do the lieutenant justice, his 
mode was not near so tedious or painful as 
that practised by the grand signior, who 
sometimes causes the ceremony to be divided 
into three acts, giving the culprit a drink of 
spring water to refresh him between the 
two first; nor was it so severe as the burn- 
ing old women formerly for witchcraft. In 
fact, the ‘walking gallows’ was both on a 
new and simple plan; and after some kick- 
ing and plunging during the operation, never 
failed to be completely effectual. The lieu- 
tenant being, as before mentioned, of lofty 
stature, with broad and strong shoulders, 
saw no reason why they might not answer 
his majesty’s service, upon a pinch, as well 
as two posts and a cross bar, (the more legiti- 
mate instrument upon such occasions ;) and 
he also considered, that when a rope was 
not at hand, there was no good reason why 
his own silk cravat, (being softer than an 
ordinary halter, and of course less caleu- 
lated to hurt a man,) should not be a more 
merciful choke-band than that a by 
any Jack Ketch in the three kingdoms. 

‘In pursuance of these benevolent in- 
tentions, the lieutenant, as a preliminary 
step, first knocked down the suspected rebel 
from county Kildare, which the weight of 
metal in his fist rendered no difficult 
achievement. Ilis garters then did duty as 
handeuffs; and with the aid of a brawny 
aide-de-camp, (one such always attended 
him,) he pinioned his victim hand and foot, 
and then most considerately advised him to 
pray for King George, observing that an 
prayers for his own d—d popish soul would 
be only time lost, as his fate in every world, 
(should there be even a thousand,) was de- 
cided to all eternity for having imagined 
the death of so good a monarch. 

“ During this exhortation, the lieutenant 
twisted up his long cravat so as to make a 
firm, handsome rope, and then expertly 
sliding it over the rebel’s neck, secured it 
there by a double knot, drew the cravat over 
his own shoulders, the aid-de-camp holding 
up the rebel’s heels, till he felt him pretty 
easy, the lieutenant with a powerful chuck 
drew up the poor devil’s head as high as his 
own, (cheek by jowl,) and began to trot 
about with his burden like a jolting cart- 
horse,—the rebel choking and gulping 
meanwhile, until he had no further solici- 
tude about sublunary affairs,—when the 
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lieutenant, giving him a parting chuck, just 
to make sure that his neck was broken, 
threw down his load,—the personal assets 
about which, the aid-de-camp made a pre- 
sent of to-himself. Now, all this proceeding 
was Very pains-taking and ingenious; and 
yet the ungrateful govenment, (as Secretary 
Cook assured me,) would have been better 
pleased had the execution taken place on 
timber and with hemp, according to old 
formalities. 

“To be serious. This story is scarcely 
credible, yet it is a notorious fact; and the 
lieutenant, a few nights afterward, acquired 
the sobriquet which forms a head to this 
sketch, and with which he was invested by 
the ed gallery of Crow Street Theatre ; 
= did he ever get rid of it to his dying 

ay. 

“The above trotting execution, (which 
was humorously (!) related to me by an eye- 
witness,) took place in the barrack-yard at 
Kerry House, Stephen's Green. The hangee 
was, I believe, (as it happened,) in reality a 
rebel.” 

‘* Providence, however, which is said to 
do ‘every thing for the best,’ (though some 
persons who are half starving, and others 
who think themselves very unfortunate, 
will not allow it so much credit,) determined 
that Lieutenant H ’s loyalty and merits 
should meet their full reward in another 
sphere—where, being quite out of the reach 
of all his enemies, he might enjoy his des- 
tiny without envy or interruption. It there- 
fore, very soon after the rebellion had ter- 
minated, took the lieutenant into his own 
especial keeping; and despached a raging 
fever to bring fim off to the other world, 
which commission the said fever duly exe- 
cuted after twenty-one days combustion.” 


Counsellor Keller. 


“The members of the Irish bar were 
then (1800) collectively the best home edu- 
cated persons in Ireland, the elder sons of 
respectable families being almost uniformly 
called to that profession. Among them, 
nevertheless, were some of humbler origin. 
Jeremiah Keller was such ;—but his talent 
sufficed to elevate him. He had the rare 
faculty of dressing up the severest satire in 
the garb of pleasantry—a faculty, by the 
by, which makes no friends, and often deep- 
ens and fixes animosity. , 

“ Keller was a good man, generally liked, 
and popular with a considerable portion of 
his profession. But though not rich, he oc- 
casionally exercised an independence of 
mind and manners which gave great dis- 
taste to the pride and arrogance of some of 
the leading authorities. Lord Clare could 
not endure him, and never missed an op- 

ortunity of showing or affecting to show 
his contempt for a Jerry. 

Lord Clare having died of the Union 
and the Duke of Bedfird, it was proposed by 
his led captains and partizans, that the bar, 
in a body, should attend his funeral proces- 
sion. But as his lordship had made so 





many inveterate foes at the bar, by taking 
pains to prove himself their foe, it was 
thought necessary to canvass the profession 
individually, and ascertain who among them 
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would object to attend. Very few did;— 
not that they cherished any personal re- 
spect for Lord Clare, but wished to compli- 
ment the remains of the first Irish chancel- 
lor. As Keller was known to be obstinate 
as well as virulent, it was held desirable to 
conciliate him if possible—though they an- 
ticipated the certainty of a direct refusal. 

“ The deputation accordingly called on 
him: ‘ You know, my dear fellow,’ said 
Arthur Chichester M‘Courtney, who had 
been deputed as spokesman, (beating about 
the bush,) ‘that Lord Clare is to be buried 
to-morrow ?’ 

“ «Tis generally the last thing done with 
dead chancellors,’ said Keller coolly. 

“« ¢ He'll be buried in St. Peter's’, said the 
spokesman. 

“‘ «Then he’s going to a friend of the fa- 
mily,’ said Keller. ‘His father was a pa- 
pist.’ 

“ This created a laugh disconcerting to 
the deputation ;—however, for fear of worse, 
the grand question was then put. ‘My 
dear Keller,’ said the spokesman, ‘the bar 
mean to go in procession; have you any 
objection to attend Lord Clare’s funeral ?’ 

‘** None at all,’ said Keller, ‘none at 
all! I shall certainly attend his funeral 
with the greatest pleasure imaginable !’ 

‘¢ Examples of Keller’s dry species of wit 
in fact daily occurred ; it was always pun- 
gent, and generally well-aimed. In the 
year 1798 flourished Sir Judkin Fitzgerald, 
Bart., a barrister, whose loyal cruelties in 
the county of Tipperary were made the sub- 
ject of a post facto indemnity bill by Lord 
Castlereagh, to save him from punishment. 
Among other pastimes, he caused cats-o’- 
nine-tails to be soaked in brine, that the 
peasantry and every body else at whom he 
durst have a fling might be better cut, and 
remember it the longer. Bragging to Kel- 
ler of his numerous ultra-loyal achieve- 
ments, this man said, ‘ You must own, Kel- 
ler, at least, that I preserved the county of 
Tipperary.’ 

‘« Ay, and you pickled it into the bar- 
gain!’ said Keller: ‘you promise to make 
so good a body confectioner, that I dare say 
the lord-lieutenant will hire you;’ and in 
fact Sir Judkin was soon afterward put in 
office at the castle.” 


Counsellor Lysight. 


“Among the eccentric characters form- 
erly abounding at the Irish bar, was one 
whose species of talent is nearly extinct, 
but whose singularities are still recollected 
by such of his professional contemporaries 
as have had the good fortune to survive 
him. 

‘* Edward Lysight, a gentleman by birth, 
was left, as to fortune, little else than his 
brains and his pedigree. The latter, how- 
ever, was of no sort of use to him, and he 
seldom employed the former to any lucra- 
tive purpose. He considered law as his 
trade, and conviviality (to the cultivation 
whereof no man could apply more sedu- 
lously) as his profession. Full of point and 
repartee, every humourist and bon vivant 
was his patron. He had a full proportion 
of animal courage; and even the fire-eaters 





of Tipperary never courted his animosity. 
Songs, epigrams, and lampoons, which 
from other pens would have terminated in 
mortal combat, being considered inherent in 
his nature, were universally tolerated. * * 

* In the year 1785, when I was at Tem- 
ple, he called on me one morning at the 
Grecian Coffee-House, where I then lodged, 
and said, with 1auch seeming importance— 

‘*¢ Barrington, put on your hat, and 
come along with me this moment. I want 
to show you a lady who has fallen in love 
with me.” 

v«“* © In love with you, Ned?’ said I. 
#.“¢ * Ay, to insanity!’ replied he. 
. © * Tt must indeed be to insanity.’ 

“¢ Qh!’ resumed he, gaily, ‘she is, I 
assure you, only considering what death she 
shall inflict on herself if [ do not marry her. 
Now, you know, I am as poor as a rat, 
though a gentleman, and her father is as 
rich as Croesus, though a blackguard: so we 
shall be well matched. ‘The blood and the 
fat duly mixed, as Hogarth says, makes a 
right sort of pudding. So the thing is set- 
tled, and I’ll have the twelve tribes of Israel 
at my beck in the course of Monday morn- 
— 
ing. 

““T thought he was distracted, and rav- 
ing; but, however, immediately set out 
with him upon this singular expedition ; 
and on our way to the Strand, where the 
papa resided, he disclosed to me all the cir- 
cumstances of his amour. 

“ « Barrington,’ said he, ‘ the lady herself 
is not, to be sure, the most palatable morsel 
one might see in a circle of females; yet 
she is obviously of the Awnan species; has 
the usual features in her face, (such as they 
are,) four fingers and a thumb on each 
hand, and two distinct feet with a proper 
number (I suppose) of toes upon each,— 
and what more need I expect, seeing she 
has plenty of the shiners?’ 

‘ ¢ True,’ said I: ‘as for beauty, those 
English girls, who are handsome, are too 
frolicsome: she'll stick the closer te you, 
because she has none.’ 

“¢ And what advantage will that be?’ 
muttered Lysight, with a half-suppressed 
imprecation. ‘ Her father pretends,’ conti- 
nued he, ‘ to be a Christian, and affects to 
keep a shop in the Strand, under the name 
of ‘ Salmon, watchmaker :’ but in reality he 
is a d—d Jew, and only pretends to be a 
Christian that he may transact affairs for 
certain Israelites of the city, who give him 
the devil’s own rate of commission !—I hope 
to be a partner ere long!’ 

‘¢ « Suppose he receives stolen goods, Ned?’ 
said I. ‘You'd cut but a queer figure at 
the tai/ of a cart with a cat-o’ nine tails flou- 
rished over you.’ 

“« Father of Israel!’ exclaimed Lysight, 
already half a Jew, ‘ you mistake the matter 
totally. No, no! the maid-servant, whom 
I bribed with the price of my last squib in 
the Chronicle, told me every thing about 
Solomon Salmon—his dealings, his daugh- 
ter, and his great iron chest with eleven 
locks to it: but as to goods, he never has fifty 
pounds’ worth of trinkets or watches in his 
shop—only a few in the window, to wok like 
trade, He deals in the lending and borrow- 
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ing way only—all cash transactions, depend 
on it.’ 

‘“‘¢ For heaven's sake, Ned,’ said I, ‘ how 
did you introduce yourself into the family of 
a Hebrew?’ 

‘‘«T met the girl three months ago,’ he 
replied, ‘ at a dancing-school at Somers’ 
Town, set up by an old Irish acquaintance, 
Terry M‘Namara, with whom I dine some- 
times: he told me she was a rich Jewess ; 
so when I heard of her papa, I determined 
to know something more about his daughter, 
and stole frequently to Somers’ Town, where 
Mr. Solomon Salmon has a pretty cit cot- 
tage. There I hid behind a dead wall just 
in “front, and when she came to the window, 
I nodded, and she ran away, as if offended. 
I knew this was a good sign with a woman. 
She soon returned to the window. I nodded 
again. Away went she a second time; but 
I heard a loud laugh, and considered that 
a capital sign: and in fact, she came a third 
time. Then I was sure, and nodded twice, 
whereupon she returned the salutation. 
Having carried on the nodding system sufti- 
ciently, I now ventured to speak to her on 
my fingers—an art which I had seen her 
dexterously practise at the dancing-school. 
‘My love!’ fingered I; at which she turned 
her back, but soon turned her face again. 
‘ My love!’ I repeated, still on my fingers. 
Off she scampered, but soon came back in 
company with the maid-servant, (whom I 
therefore bribed next day.) I now ventured 
to suggest an interview the following even- 
ing. The Jewess flushed at this proposal ; 
but on my repetition of it, held up seven of 
her fingers. 

“ ¢ Of course I was punctual at the time 
appointed, was admitted, and we swore eter- 
nal fidelity on the Old Testament. The 
maid betrayed us as soon as I run short of 
hush-money, but repented afterward,’ when 
I gave her a fresh supply, and told me that 
her master, Mr. Solomon Salmon had locked 
his daughter up. She had then attempted 
to throw herself out of a two-pair window 
for my sake ; but the old Jew having caught 
her in the very act, she peremptorily told 
him she was determined to fall into a decay 
or consumption of the lungs, if he did not 
consent to her marrying the Christian coun- 
sellor. 

“¢ This he was in the sequel forced to 
agree to, or sacrifice his own virgin daugh- 
ter, (like the king in the Bible,) besides 
whom he luckily has no other child to inhe- 
rit his fortune, and the mother is at least 
twenty years past child-bearing. 

«“ At length all was settled, and we are 
to be actually married as Christians on 
Monday next. Little Egar, of Hare Court, 
has drawn up the marriage articles, and [ 
am to have ten thousand now—that is, the 
interest of it during the Jew’s life, payable 
quarterly : then twenty more, and add the 
rest on the mother’s death : and in the mean 
time, half his commission on money deal- 
ings (to commence after a few months’ in- 
wg ) together with the house in Somers’ 
Town, where I shall reside and transact 
business.’ 

‘ All this Lysight told me with great glee 
and admirable humour, 





« ¢ Egad, it’s no bad hit, Ned,’ said I; 
‘many a high-headed grand-juror on the 
Munster circuit would marry Solomon Sal- 
mon himself upon the same terms.’ 

“¢ You'll dine with me,’ said Lysight, 

‘on Wednesday, at Somers’ Town, at five 
o'clock? I'll give you a good turkey, and 
such a bottle of old black-strap as neither 
the Grecian nor the Oxford ever had in 
their cellars for any money.’ 

“ <T'll surely attend a new scene, Ned,’ 
answered I. 

‘| was accordingly most punctual. All 
appeared to be just as he had described. It 
was a small house, well furnished. Miss’s 
visage, to be sure, ‘though not frightful, was 
less ornamental than any article on the pre- 
The maid servant was really a fine 


mises. j 
girl; the cook no bad artiste; the dinner 
good, and the wine capital. Two other 


Templars were of the party, and every 
thing went on well. About eight at night 
the old Jew came in. He appeared a civ vil, 
smug, dapper, clean, intelligent little fellow, 
with a bob-wig. He made us all welcome, 
and soon retired to rest, leaving us to a 
parting bottle. 

“The affair proceeded prosperously; and 
I often dined with my friend in the same 
cheerful manner. Ned, in fact, became ab- 
solutely domestic. By degrees he got into 
the trade ; accepted all the bills at the Jew's 
request, to save him trouble, as old Salmon 
kept his own books; and a large fortune 
was accumulating every day, as was appa- 
rent by the great quantities of miscellaneous 
property which was sent in and as quickly 
disappeared: when one morning, Ned was 
surprised at three ugly-looking fellows en. 
tering his house rather unceremoniously, 
and without stating their business. Ned 
immediately seized the poker, when his arm 
was arrested gently by a fourth visitor, who 
said,— 

“« ¢ Easy, easy, Counsellor Lysight, we 
mean you no harm or rudeness; we only do 
our duty. We are the commissioners’ mes- 
sengers, that’s all.’ ‘ Gentlemen,’ said the 
attorney, as he proved to be, to the three 
ruffians, ‘ do your duty without the slightest 
inconvenience to the counsellor.’ 

‘¢ They then proceeded to seal up all the 
doors, leaving Ned, wife, & Co. a bed-room 
only, to console themselves in. Mr. Solo- 
mon Salmon, in truth, turned out both a 
Christian and a bankrupt, and had several 
thousands to pay out of the sale of about 
two score of silver watches and a few trin- 
kets—which constituted the entire of the 
splendid property he had so liberally settled 
on Mr. Edward Lysight as a portion with 
his lady daughter. 

“ Ned now found himself completely 
taken in,—reduced, as he told me, to ten 
shillings and sixpence in gold, and four 
shillings in silver, but acceptor of bills of ex- 
change for Salmon & Co. for more than he 
could pay should he live a hundred years 
longer than the course of nature would per- 
mit him. As he had signed no partnership 
deed, and had no funds, they could not 
make.him a bankrupt; and as the bills had 
not arrived at mercantile maturity, he had 
some days of grace during which to ‘consider 
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‘himself at liberty :—so he thought premaee 


and fresh air better than hunger and impri- 
sonment, and therefore retreat the wisest 
course to be taken. He was right; for in 
some time, the creditors having ascertained 
that they could get nothing of a cat but its 
skin, (even could d they catch it,) suffered 
him to remain unmolested on his own pro- 
mise—and a very safe one—that if ever he 
was able he would pay them.” 

“Carding the Tithe Proctors, (who cer- 
tainly were the genuine tyrants of Ireland,) 
was occasionally resorted to by the White 
Boys, and was performed in the following 
manner. The tithe proctor was generally 
waked out of his first sleep by his door 
being smashed in; and the boys in white 
shirts desired him “ never to fear,” as they 
only intended to card him this bout for 
taking a quarter instead of a tenth from 
every poor man in the parish. 7 then 
turned him on his face upon the bed; and 
taking a lively ram cat out of a bag which 
they brought with them, they set the cat 
between the proctor’s shoulders. The beast, 
being nearly as much terrified as the proctor, 
would endeavour to get off; but being held 
fast by the tail, he intrenched every claw 
deep in the proctor’s back, in order to keep 
up a firm resistance to the White Boys. 
The more the tail was pulled back, the more 
the ram cat tried to go forward; at length, 
when he had, as he conceived, made his 
possession quite secure, main force con- 
vinced him to the contrary, and that if he 
kept his hold, he must lose his tail. So, he 
was dragged backward to the proctor’s loins, 
grappling at every pull, and bringing away, 
here and there, strips of the proctor’s skin, 
to prove the pertinacity of his defence. 
When the ram cat had got down to the 
loins, he was once more placed at the shoul- 
ders, and again carded the proctor, ( toties 
quoties, ) according to his sentence.” 

Considerate Lawyer.—“Old Mr. Fitzgibbon 
loved to make money, and in his day it was 
not the habit for lawyers to spend it. They 
used to tell a story of him respecting a cere 
tain client who brought his own brief and 
fee, that he might personally apologise for 
the smallness of the latter. Fitzgibbon, on 
receiving the fee, looked rather discontent- 
ed. ‘I assure you, Counsellor,’ said the 
client, mournfully, ‘I am ashamed of its 
smallness ; but in fact it is all I have in the 
world., § Oh! ! then,’ said Fitzgibbon, ‘ you 

can do no more :—as it’s “all you have in 


the world,”— why—hem!—I must—take 
ey” 





LORD MAHON’S WAR OF THE PARTITION. 


History of the War of the Succession in Spain. 
By Lord Mahon. Murray. 


Lorp Manon has at length produced the 
work to whose probable appearance we al- 
luded in our recent notice of the ‘* Noble 
Authors of the Present Day.” We receive 
every such work as this, whose object is uti- 
lity, and execution industrious, with especial 
satisfaction, from the hands of one of the 
‘‘ order,” whose rank and wealth have too 
long encouraged an unambitious inertness 
and inattention to the ordinary affairs of 


men, It is creditable to the nobility of the 
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present day, to look round upon the very 
numerous and valuable works, productions, 
many of them, of deep research and consider- 
able talent, with which they have enriched 
our literature; and we trust, that as we go 
on, and the “ march of mind” proceeds, 
it may pick up many more such adventurers 
by the way. Let them, let every body read 
the work whose title is quoted above, and 
learn the utter instability and uselessness of 
mortal glory, the vanity of conquest, and 
the folly of intermeddling warfare. Look at 
the glorious triumphs of Marlborough ;—in 
the page of history they glitter with an 
overwhelming magnificence ! but, close the 
book, and where shall we find them? What 
tangible benefit can we point out as accru- 
ing from them? None. His glory hangs 
about his tomb, and an enormous national 
debt, and a vexatious system of taxation, 
are all that remain to perpetuate the tri- 
umph of his armies. 

Lord Mahon’s book is a good one, well 
written, and of substantial materials ;— 
printed history and MS. documents, have 
alike been subjected to his investigation, and 
the result is an excellent compilation, and a 
very complete and satisfactory narrative of 
events, as yet but imperfectly understood 
by the general reader. Our author’s de- 
scriptions of character are good and to the 
point, as will be seen by the following, of 
two of our most illustrious generals. 


Lord Peterborough. 


“This very remarkable man,—the most 
remarkable, perhaps, of all those brought 
before our view in the war of the succession, 
—had just been appointed by Queen Anne 
to the command of a new expedition against 
Spain. Closely resembling in his character 
the ancient heroes of that nation which he 
was sent to gain over or subdue, Lord Peter- 
borough may be called the Don Quixote of 
er Like the renowned knight of La 
Mancha, much that appeared little and ridi- 
culous was singularly blended in his mind 
with much that was great and noble. His 
chivalrous turn of mind seemed to soar 
above the low and selfish level of modern 
times; but, whenever shut out from any 
adequate employment, would waste itself, 
and degrade him by freaks and eccentrici- 
ties. At eighteen he had fought against the 
Moors in Africa; he had been the first 
English nobleman to join William the Third 
in Holland; and was now in his forty-seventh 
a Though devoting all his intervals of 
eisure to frivolous and fickle amours, he 
yet, at any call of duty, or any pressure of 
danger, shone forth a skilful general, an 
unwearied and enterprising soldier. His 
talent for partisan warfare, more especially, 
has very seldom been equalled, hardly ever 
exceeded. On every occasion we may ad- 
mire both the secrecy with which he planned, 
and the speed with which he executed his 
designs. His courage was carried to the 
verge of rashness,—his generosity to the 
verge of profusion. He was rapid in deci- 
sion, and fertile in expedients; but all his 
~ qualities were often counter-balanced 

y the high opinion which he himself en- 
tertained of them,—by a fretful and irvit- 





able vanity, which never left him in repose, 
which urged him to unceasing journeys and 
intrigues, and made him, as was usually 
said of him, see more kings and postilions 
than any other man in Europe. Under the 
influence of this froward temper, he was 
often as dangerous to his friends as to his 
enemies, and far better fitted to encounter 
the latter than to conciliate the first. Per- 
haps his very inconsistencies might tend to 
enhance his reputation with his contempora- 
ries; for the most capricious freaks of great 
men are often admired by the multitude as 
deep-laid designs; but the impartial tribunal 
of history, while it admires Peterborough’s 
genius, and praises his disinterestedness, 
must lament that his conduct was so fre- 
quently guided by wounded vanity and per- 
sonal resentment, and seemed always to 
proceed from momentary impulse, instead 
of settled resolution.” 


Stanhope. 


“General Stanhope was appointed the 
English envoy extraordinary at that court; 
and was, moreover, directed to lead to Bar- 
celona the fresh troops sent for its relief. 
As, from this period, we shall find him 
taking a principal part in the war, his life 
and character, like those of its other lead- 
ing personages, may perhaps seem to require 
some detail. He was grandson of the first 
Earl of Chesterfield, and son of Mr. A. 
Stanhope, whom I have already had occa- 
sion to mention as ambassador to Spain in 
the days of its Charles the Second. Having 
passed his youth at his father’s house in 
Madrid, he was well acquainted with the 
Spanish language, manners, and feelings ; 
and thus peculiarly fitted to conduct any. 
public business in that country. For his 
military studies he had found opportunity 
in Flanders, and a master in Marlborough. 
His diplomatic talent was tried by this most 
difficult mission to Charles the Third at 
Barcelona. In both departments of war 
and state affairs he was considered by his 
contemporaries as well skilled; and they 
saw him at successive periods attain the 
highest pinnacle of each,—being at one 
time commander-in-chief in Spain, and 
afterwards first lord of the treasury in 
England. In both he is admitted to have 
shown very great disinterestedness as to 
personal profit and enrichment. Thus, for 
instance, when directed by his government 
to conclude, if possible, a commercial treaty 
with King Charles, and having at the same 
time rendered that prince important military 
services, he was offered, as a recompense 
for these, a grandeeship and estate in Spain, 
but refused them; and only requested, that 
if any gratitude were felt towards him, it 
might be displayed in a readiness to adjust 
and concede the disputed articles of the 
treaty. Many men accordingly have left a 
more ample fortune, but few a more blame- 
less character behind them. Even now, 
his high qualities are recorded by tradition 
in the country where they were most con- 
spicuously shown; his name yet lives in 
the honourable recollection of the Spanish 
peasantry ; and two of his great-grand- 
children, who fought, (and one fell,) in the 





late Peninsular campaigns, met with fre- 
quent inquiries, whether they were in any 
wise related to ‘ Don Diego Estanop,’ the 
great English general in the war of the 
succession. 

We regret that our space will not admit 
of further extract. The work abounds in 
striking passages and interesting brevities. 





SCOTCH SCENERY AND CHARACTER. 


The Highland Smugglers. By the Author 

of ‘“* Adventures of a Kuzzilbash,” &c. 

3 vols. Colburn and Bentley. 

Turis is a clever book, in which Highland 
scenery, manners, and characters, with the 
diversions of field, and the terrors of torrent 
flood, are described with the minuteness— 
perhaps some might say tediousness—of one 
who had long had personal enjoyment of 
them, and loved to dwell upon their recol- 
lection. It is descriptive partly, as the 
title imports, of “ the habits and manners 
of a class of people, who not very long ago 
abounded throughout the Highlands, and 
who, in spite of every attempt at control, or 
legislative enactment on the part of govern- 
ment, are still to be found there. ‘That it 
was the author’s original intention to turn 
the interest of the story more exclusively 
upon smuggling adventures, will account 
for the introduction of certain discussions 
on the subject of illicit distillation, at greater 
length than may by some readers be deemed 
suitable to a work of this nature.” Ofthese 
discussions we shall only quote one brief 
sentence, which offers something in the 
shape of an argument :— 

‘¢ It would be tedious to explain it; but 
while legal distilleries are fettered with re- 
gulations that set quantity and quality at 
variance, so that they produce no spirit 
which whiskey-drinkers can bear to use, 
and when duties and restrictions are so 
high as to fritter away all profit, or force 
them to raise the price of their goods to an 
extravagant rate, what can be expected by 
any reasonable man, but that those who 
love good and cheap spirits will go to the 
smugglers—to illicit stills, where it is made 
at a very moderate price, and in high per- 
fection ?”’ 

The early part of the first volume is oc- 
cupied by some admirable descriptions of 
mountain scenery, and the diversions of the 
chase. So complete and practical indeed 
does this portion seem to be, that it might 
well be reprinted as ‘“‘ A Sportsman’s Guide 
to the North.” To take an extract from 
this is rather a difficult matter, as the 
thread of the subject is so closely connected. 
Nevertheless, we will present our readers 
with one of the most striking passages in a 
“ deer-stalking ” expedition. Our heroes 
are the young laird of Glenvallich and his 
friend Tresham; the latter, though a sol- 
dier and a hardy fellow, begins to find the 
interminable steep ascents of their route a 
wee bit too much forhim. A deer has just 
been discovered at some distance a-head :— 

“This information set the party into in- 
stant motion. Off they started in high spi- 


rits, leaving Kenneth to watch the deer be- 
low them, lest any accident should startle 
them, or lest they should feed away from 
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the spot. The ascent proved most arduous, 
for they had to pass round the peak of one 
of the loftiest mountains in Scotland, at a 
height scarcely two hundred feet below the 
summit. Tresham was once more forced 
to abandon his rifle to the gillie, and still 
he found himself lagging behind ; for Mac- 
combich, stimulated by a sight of the ani- 
mals he loved, forgot the inability of others, 
and glided up the hill with the swiftness 
and sure-footedness of a goat. Even Glen- 
vallich at length found it expedient to call 
upon him to slacken his speed, and Tresham, 
breathless and reeling, was absolutely forced 
to make frequent halts. Youth and spirits, 
and good English bottom themselves, failed 
at length, and the young man came toa 
stand still. 

“**« You were right,’ said he, ‘ about this 

cursed jacket, it is too heavy for such work 
—by the Lord, man! a fellow, to climb 
his mountain, should go in cuerpo: the 
kilt’s your only to the devil with the 
velveteen!’ and he threw it from him, re- 
maining in his shirt-sleeves and waistcoat. 

“ «Stay, stay, Harry! those white arms 
will never do; they would give the alarm 
at two miles distance,—here, here’s the 
jacket you despised in the morning.’ 

“ ¢ Thank you,—this is a relief: and now 
have at it once more.’ 

“The highest point was reached at length, 
and a descent, little better than a precipice, 
lay before them. But though Tresham, in 
cooler moments, might have shuddered at 
the danger he ran, his mind was at this time 
too highly excited to scruple at following 
his daring companions, who bounded down- 
wards at a rate which soon carried them to 
the bottom. 

“*¢ Now for it, Harry; now for it in earn- 
est,’ said Glenvallich, after a moment’s 
halt, to recover breath. ‘Double quick, 
while we may—we shall soon have to go 
slow enough!’ and entering the body of a 
shallow water-course, they descended its 
rough bed at a rapid pace. The waft of a 
hand from Duncan, who led, stopped the 
party; and crouching low, they changed 
their quick step for a stealthy pace, with 
which they rounded a height, and under its 
shelter remained, until their exact position, 
with regard to the object of their quest, 
should be ascertained. 

**¢ Look here,’ whispered Glenvallich, 
taking Tresham by the arm, after having 
made a short examination himself, ‘ what 
think you of Duncan for a pilot?’ 

“ Raising his eyes to a level with the 
heather top, Tresham could see, at the dis- 
tance of not more than three hundred yards, 
the horns of a noble stag just rising between 
two hags. No other part of the animal was 
visible; but the movement of the antlers, 
which slowly turned from side to side, 
proved sufficiently that he maintained a vi- 
gilant look out after his own safety. 

“¢We'll match him yet, I think,’ said 
Glenvallich. 

‘“‘ Retreating a few yards, to get further 
under cover of the rising ground, Maccom- 
bich, followed by the rest of the party, crept 
on all fours from the water-course, across 
thirty or forty yards of long heather-covered 








muir, until they reached a maze of peat-bog 
cracks, of little depth, but sufficient to cover 
a man creeping flat upon his belly. This, 
although the moss was moist and muddy, 
they were forced to submit to, as the only 
way of crossing unseen by their intended 
victim, and in this manner they gained 
about a hundred and fifty yards more upon 
the deer’s position. 

‘‘ The forester, alone, was now sent on to 
ascertain the means of further progress : 
and after an absence of more than ten mi- 
nutes, which to the sportsmen seemed a full 
hour, he returned creeping like a worm, 
and beckoning the party to follow in the 
same manner. This they did, and at length, 
keeping along the peat-cracks, got a chasm 
deep enough to afford sufficient cover for 
the whole body. 

“** He’s no a hunder’ yards from you this 
moment, Glenvallich,’ whispered the fo- 
rester, in scarcely audible accents, ‘ and the 
wind is strongfor him. Ye most climb this 
know; if you can get him within eighty 
yards, dinna seek to get nearer, for he’s in 
a wide green heuch, and he’s very jealous. 
I dinna think ye’ll mak’ muckle better o't ; 
but ochone! sir, tak’ time and be canny— 
I wudna for ten pund he got awa!’ 

‘“ ¢ Never fear me, man; but here’s Mr. 
Tresham must take the first chance—I'll 
fire only if he misses. Come along, Harry.. 

** The forester cast a look of mingled dis- 
appointment and remonstrance at his mas- 
ter, but it was disregarded. Tresham also, 
who still shook from head to foot, with re- 
cent exertion and present excitement, would 
have excused himself from interfering with 
the anterior rights of his friend in this par- 
ticular animal; but Glenvallich would not 
listen to him. 

““¢ Have done with this debating,’ said 
he, ‘we shall lose the deer—follow me, 
Tresham.’ 

‘* Cautiously, like a cat stealing on its 
prey, foot by foot, and inch by inch, did 
Glenvallich, grovelling in the heather, ad- 
vance towards the crest of the knoll in front 
of him; when the deer’s antlers moved, he 
was still,—when they took their natural po- 
sition, he moved forwards. ‘Tresham fol- 
lowed in his track, stopping or advancing 
as he did, until they had reached some 
twenty paces onwards from the ravine. 
Glenvallich then signed to him to raise his 
head with caution. He did so, and saw, 
with a sensation of eager delight which in- 
creased his agitation to a painful pitch, the 
noble stag lying among some rusliy grass, 
apparently in the most unsuspicious tran- 
quillity, occasionally scratching a part of 
his hide with a fork of his antlers, and driv- 
ing away the insects which appeared griev- 
ously to torment him. 

‘“¢¢ Take him as he lies, Harry; aim low, 
at the shoulder,’ whispered Glenvallich. 
The heart of Tresham beat more audibly 
than ever it had done on going into action, 
as he carefully extended and levelled his 
rifle. Whether it was the slight click of 
cocking, or some movement made in the 
heather, as he stretched out the piece to 
take aim, is uncertain, but the stag started, 
and made a movement as if about to rise, 








just at the moment when Tresham was 
pressing the trigger. The circumstance, 
probably, unsettled his aim, for the rifle ex- 
ploded, but the ball flew over its intended 
object. 

‘¢ But not thus was the unfortunate ani- 
mal to escape; for scarce had the report of 
Tresham’s shot made him start from his 
lair, when the rifle of Glenvallich gave forth 
its fatal contents, and the stag making one 
high bound from the earth tumbled head- 
long forwards, and lay struggling in the 
agonies of death. He had anticipated the 
possibility of his friend’s failure, and pre- 
pared to remedy it—which he did effectu- 
ally, for the ball had struck the animal just 
behind the shoulder, and went clean through 
its heart. 

“¢ Hurrah! capital! grand! by Jove he 
has got it,’ shouted Tresham, starting up: 
but the arm of Glenvallich pulled him down 
again. , 

“¢Hush!—be quiet,’ whispered he ; 
‘never do so—there may be twenty more 
deer near us, of which we yet know no- 
thing—such a halloo would send them all 
off. Load your piece—load quickly.’ 

‘‘While they were performing this neces- 
sary operation, Maccombich, who had 
joined them, and was keeping watch around 
them, touched his arm, and pointing with 
one hand, showed him three fine stags 
moving off to the further hill, alarmed, no 
doubt, by the reports of the rifles, and pro- 
bably by the exclamation of Tresham. 
‘God bless me!’ said the mortified young 
man, ‘this is a lesson I shall not forget ; 
but who could have imagined it ?’ 

‘‘ A little further scrutiny by the prac- 
tised eye of Maccombich, was sufficient to 
convince the party that there was no more 
game near them, at least in view; so the 
hunters advanced to break the deer, as it is 
called, by cutting the throat, and disembow- 
elling it; and while Maccombich was per- 
forming this sportsmanlike duty, it was 
amusing to watch the rapture to which, 
when unrestrained by habitual caution, he 
now gave full way on the glad occasion of a 
successful shot. Apostrophizing it in Gae- 
lic, he addressed to it every reproachful 
epithet he could think of, as a villain which 
had so often bafHled their murderous efforts : 
it was a scoundrel and a rascal and a devil, 
to whom he wished a bad end, and whose 
soul, heart, and liver, he gave to the devil : 
then changing his tone, he lavished upon it 
every expression of endearment in which 
his language is so fruitful, but which, when 
translated, often sounds strangely enough to 
English ears. It was his dear, his darling, 
his bonny beast, his cattle, his love. He 
seemed to abandon himself to the very in- 
toxication of delight, and it was singular to 
see a man habitually grave and reserved, 
acting as if for the time he had actually 
been deprived of reason.” 

Our friend ‘Tresham soon becomes a 
thorough-bred sportsman; and, upon one 
oceasion, when without his friend, having 
lost his attendants, he loses his way also, 
and is benighted. He at length stumbles 
upon a sort of mud hut or cavernous re- 
treat, where, after some hesitation, he is 
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admitted by the young maiden in its charge. 
This place is well described, and turns out 
to be an illicit distillery, and the rendezvous 
of smugglers, &c. &c. 

“ The girl then showed Tresham his in- 
tended couch, a dark suspicious looking 
wooden crib, in a sort of interior closet, or 
rather hole, the approach to which was 
mysteriously concealed; to which neither 
air nor light could reach, and where dingy 
yellow blankets seemed to threaten more of 
oppression than of warmth, and to assure 
him who should be rash enough to commit 
himself to their embraces, that he need not 
dread the want of society. 

“ The aspect of this dormitory was so lit- 
tle inviting, that Tresham, notwithstanding 
the stiffness and fatigue which now began 
to oppress him, felt small disposition to 
‘tempt the dangerous gloom,’ and preferred 
occupying his place, for awhile at least, on 
the bench where he had hitherto sat. The 
hours passed on; darkness covered the 
earth, and Tresham, who had prevailed on 
his hosts to be seated, was still maintaining 
an occasional conversation with the maiden, 
when suddenly, the dog which lay before 
the fire at their feet, pricked up its ears, 
and casting a suspicious glance at the door, 
uttered a long uncertain growl. ‘ What 
the de’il ails the doug noo?’ said Eachan, 
following its glance with an uneasy eye ; 
‘ who'll be coming here at this time o’nicht ?” 


But Stumah, as suddenly changing its note 


to a yell of joy, jumped up, bounded to the 
door, scratched at it till it flew open, and 
dashed forth into the darkness. Eachan 
and the maiden regarded each other with 
looks of alarmed surprise; but, before a 
word could be uttered, a heavy step was 
heard without, accompanied by the joyful 
whine of several dogs. ‘O Yeah! m'aher ! 
—O God, my father!’ exclaimed the girl, 
turning very pale ; ‘what will he say?’ and 
as she spoke, the door was pushed open, 
and a tall bulky looking figure entered, who 
cast his eyes around upon the company, 
and in a deep angry voice exclaimed, 
* Thonnumundiaoul! — cutheh-u-shin _ neish. 
Maai ie *?’ 

‘‘The maiden thus roughly addressed, 
appeared both dismayed and distressed ; 
but instantly rising, she approached the in- 
truder, to whom ee spoke for some time in 
low earnest tones in Gaelic. The man’s 
replies were rough, and his gestures strongly 
expressive of displeasure, and while this 
dialogue was going on, Tresham, who had 
risen to his feet, had time to examine his 
person. 

“ He was a man of powerful frame and 
rest stature, whose figure, spare of flesh, 

ut bony and athletic, with shoulders of 
enormous breadth, indicated not only great, 
but long tried, bodily strength. Dark 
piercing eyes, gleaming from under heavy 
owering brows, imparted to features, stern 
and strongly marked by nature, an expres- 
sion of gloomy ferocity which seemed inca- 
pable of relaxing into a smile. A physiog- 
nomist would at once have pronounced, 
that calculating cunning, selfish malignity, 


and dogged obstinacy, were written in every 
line of his deeply-furrowed countenance. 
His dark red, sun-burnt complexion, and 
bushy whiskers, changed from their original 
blackness to a grizzled hue, proclaimed 
alike the effects of time and long-continued 
exposure. His head was covered by a small 
Highland bonnet, from beneath which the 
dark grey hair escaped in wild profusion. 
A jacket of well-worn, coarse blue cloth, 
with a waistcoat made of deer-skin, and a 
dark tartan phelibeg, composed the princi- 
pal part of his dress; a plaid of the same 
stuff was wound round his shoulders. His 
sinewy legs, covered, like those of an ani- 
mal, with dark curly hair, and bare for 
some space above the knee, were cased in 
thick grey hose, and on his feet he wore 
the genuine Highland brogues. A dirk 
hung at his waist, the knob of a pistol 
peeped out from a breast-pocket of his 
jacket, and in his hand he carried a most 
formidable cudgel. Such was the person of 
the man who had entered the bothy with an 
air which at once proclaimed him as the 
owner of it; and Tresham could not help 
being impressed with the idea that he had 
seldom seen so truculent a looking fellow, 
nor one with whom he should less like to 
meet upon suspicious ground. 

“ This person, after a long and energetic 
discussion with the maiden, whom he ad- 
dressed by the name of Maarie, or Mary, 
at length turned to the young Englishman, 
and after a vain effort at smoothing his 
brows into something of a more benignant 
expression, cast a look at him, askance, ut- 
tering at the same time the usual form of 
salutation—‘failte-oreiv’! failte-oreiv’*! Sit 
doon—sit doon.’”’ 

After some conversation, he retires to his 
elegant couch, and falls into a sound slum- 
ber, from which he is awakened by the 
strange and uncouth noise of voices in al- 
tercation. A fierce-looking set of fellows 
soon pounce upon him, drag him from his 
repose, and, after much ado, bind his eyes 
and limbs, and transport him on horseback 
to a considerable distance beyond their 
sancium-sanctorum ; where, setting him down, 
they leave him to look about, surmise, and 
‘* follow his nose”” homewards. After this, 
the story thickens; but we do not like our 
author’s story-telling so well as his pic- 
turesque and characteristic descriptions.— 
We will not spoil the reader’s interest by 
detailing the plot; suffice it that the leading 
features or mainsprings of the story are, a 
sprain of the ancle to our hero, which brings 
him under the hospitable roof of the laird 
of Airdruthmore, who has a daughter, Isa- 
belle, with whom, of course, Tresham falls 
in love. He has a rival for the time bein 
in the little pompous laird of Ballytully, 
who, however, in the end, is dismissed with 
due disgrace. A little bit of prophecy from 
the old sybil Elsie, (capitally described,) 
keeps up the perplexity of our lovers’ fate 
to the end. Our fast extract is a graphic 
sketch of the doings during a flood :-— 

“ On his way to the house he met the 
laird, wrapped up in his tartan cloak, um- 
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n! what's all this now, Mary!” 





* “ Hail to you!” pronounced “Failtchery |” 





brella in hand, coming out to look after the 
safety of his psx ** Wild work, Mr. 
Tresham—awful night this, man. Thank 
heaven ye’re come; Belle and I were be- 
ginning to be feared about ye—the waters 
are out with a vengeznce. I see ye’ve been 
looking at the bridge—but she'll stand it, 
sir, she'll stand it; I’ve seen many a spate 
like this, and the bridge never a hair the 
worse.’ 

‘‘¢T hope it will not suffer more now, 
sir; but the water is very high, I assure 
you.’ 

“ ¢ Aye, faith, it is so,—it’s a wild night, 
by my certie—and the rain’s no done yet— 
and the water is rising fast too.’ And the 
anxious looks of the old gentleman betrayed 
the uneasiness which his words would scarce- 
ly allow. 

*« They returned in silence to the house ; 
shifted and prepared for dinner, which was 
served at the good country hour of half-past 
five. Just as the party were sitting down, 
the door opened, and Tresham’s servant, a 
cool, methodical, matter-of-fact John Bull, 
entered the dining room with somewhat 
more of haste, and less of ceremonious re- 
spect than was his wont. ‘Sir,’ said he, 
in the same tone that he would have deli- 
vered an ordinary message, ‘ the grieve has 
his respects, and the burn will be at the 
house immediately!’ Away he bolted, and 
scarcely had he left the room when a cry of 
‘The burn, the burn!’ was heard from 
many voices, and on running to the door, 
the whole party saw a turbid shallow torrent 
come sweeping along the paths and carriage 
road, at the same time inundating the lawn 
and surrounding the house and offices. 

*** Good God! how is this?’ exclaimed 
the laird. 

«The brig’s doon, an’ the water’s ow’r 
her both ways,’ said one. 

«Aye, an’ it’s a’ through the garden, 
an’ the parks doon bye, ore this,’ exclaimed 
another. 

“<Ou, mem, mem!’ cried a laundry- 
maid, with coats kilted high, and arms 
tossed frantically in the air, ‘ a’ the nape- 
ry’s gone! twal’ pair o’ sheets, mem! twunty 
table cloths, and ten dozen o’ napkins—a’ 
gone, mem! they're a’ in the Einort ‘ore 
this.’ 

‘‘< OQ losh preserve us! the tea and the 
sugar! the tea and the sugar! an’ a’ the 
soap and the groceries, my lady!’ roared 
Mrs. Grizzie, in a voice of frenzy, her neat 
mutch cap all awry, and wringing her hands 
in agony—‘ they'll a’ be washed oot o’ the 
store-room—the water’s a fut deep in’t al- 
ready !—pity me! pity me !’—and then all 
the females set up a howling in concert. 

‘“¢ This must be looked after out of hand,’ 
said the laird; ‘stay here, Harry—stay with 
these women ;—I'll to the bridge, and see 
what can be done.’ 

“ «No, no!’ said Isabelle, ‘go, Mr. 
Tresham—go with my father; the men- 
servants and ourselves can do all that’s to 
be done here; but don’t leave my father.’ 
Off set the old man and his young friend to- 
wards the point of peril, where they found 
a scene of rapid and terrible devastation. 

“ The bridge was indeed gone, and in its 
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place stood a wreck of beams, and trees, and 
bushes, piled high above the channel, and 
over which the flood was bounding, and 
foaming, and roaring in a terrible cascade. 
A large birch tree, uprooted from the tumb- 
ling banks above, had stuck athwart the 
middle support, just as Tresham had dread- 
ed. The water, partially diverted towards 
the corner of the bulwark, had washed it 
away, causing the bridge to fall in on that 
side. Trees, bushes, rubbish, and stones 
accumulated rapidly; a bank of gravel 
formed, and threw the stream out of its na- 
tural bed, dividing it into three torrents, 
one of which breaking out on the western 
side, tore up the road, broke through a 
corn field, and rejoined the original channel 
some five hundred yards below. Another 
leapt furiously over the bridge, and occupied 
the natural channel, while the third, burst- 
ing forth above the ruined bulwark on the 
eastern side, swept along by the garden 
wall, tearing up shrubberies and flower-pots 
in its way, andran rapidly towards the house 
and offices. The stream was terrific. The 
eye was confounded with the furious tor- 
rents, and the ear stunned with their noise, 
and with the crashing together of enormous 
rocks which were hurled along like pebbles 
by the force of the streams. Huge trees 
were seen tossing their mutilated arms dis- 
tractedly above the waters, like men drown- 
ing in the current. Sometimes they were 
cast aground upon a shallow, where they 
wavered for a while like living things groan- 
ing and shuddering before they fixed, to 
arrest others in their turn. In a time in- 
conceivably short, such wrecks would col- 
lect a bank of gravel, which turned the 
force of the current to some fresh quarter, 
where the same devastation recommenced. 

‘‘ Even Airdruthmore, accustomed as he 
was to the war of elements in these moun- 
tainous regions, gazed at the scene in be- 
wildered amazement. Tresham, though 
equally aghast, perhaps more used to dan- 
gerous emergencies, cast his eyes over the 
wreck around him, with the view and the 
hope of doing some good. He mused a few 
moments before he called aloud to his com- 
panion, ‘I have it, Airdruthmore—it will 
do—see you this old wall here ?—it retains 
the waters that are separated from the 
stream. Let us break it down, throw some 
bushes into that hollow, cast the stones of 
the dyke above them, cut this bank a little, 
and every drop will be turned from the 
house.’ 

“¢ Ah, my young friend! you know no- 
thing of a Highland burn in a spate. Men 
ye may command, but this is a wild roaring 
fiend.’ 

«Never mind, let ine try. Hollah! 
axes—bring axes and picks here!’ cried he, 
to those of the farm servants and tenants 
who had by this time collected ; * here, my 
lads, come help me down with this wall.’ 
The men, who till then had stood gaping 
idly, because ignorantly and hopelessly, like 
the honest laird himself, so soon as some- 
thing was pointed out for them to do, and 
that they actually saw the young English- 
man himself buckle to the work with a will, 
set tohelp him. The wall was soon thrown 





down, and the water instantly, as Tresham 
had predicted, began to make its way through 
the breach. ‘ Now, down with these aller 
bushes, and that mountain ash there ;— 
here, drag it across this old road—now throw 
on that brushwood,—so, roll these heavy 
stones on them:—there, that’s the way— 
more, more of them ;—we'll get the better 
of it yet, my lads !’ 

‘Scarcely had these operations been per- 
formed, when their effects became visible. 
The current impeded, found its way in 
greater abundance through the channel just 
opened. A little work with the pick-axes 
enabled the water to deepen it for itself; 
the trees and brushwood gathered rubbish 
and gravel, and in less than half an hour, 
the water ceased to flow towards the house. 
To attempt removing the ruined bridge was 
utterly impracticable ; so leaving a man to 
watch and report the movements of the 
waters, the chief and his friend proceeded 
down the stream to its junction with the 
Einort, in order to see the state of that river, 
and of the main strath. 

‘It was a scene well worth beholding; 
grand—imposing—terrible. Early on that 
same morning, ‘T'resham had cast his eyes 
over the strath, and seen it beautiful in its 
varied garb of wood and corn, land and 
meadow; rich in cultivation, gladdening 
the heart of tenant and landlord, of master 
and servant, of rich and poor, with the pro- 
mise of a plentiful harvest. The river, a 
placid silver stream, glided gently over its 
pebbly channel at the foot of its wooded 
banks, or meandered through the fields and 
meadows in lazy windings, until lost in dis- 
tance. ‘That river was now a wild resistless 
sea, foaming from bank to brae, with the 
fearful ceaseless noise of raging waters ; and 
these fields were already in many places a 
wide lake, in which the corn scarcely waved 
its heavy head above the invading fluid.” 

Altogether, with the exception of a little 
coarseness of language here and there, this 
is a well-written book. As a story, it is 
ill digested, and badly put together; as a 
series of sketches, it displays talent and ob- 
servation of a superior kind. 





RENNIE ON INSECTS. 


Alphabet of Insects, for the Use of Beginners. 
By James Rennie, M.A. Orr. 
Mr. Rennie’s former labours in this field, 
the “ Insect Architecture,” ‘* Insect Trans- 
formations,” and ‘ Insect Miscellanies,”’ of 
“ The Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” 
were well compiled and instructive works, 
and did great credit to their author. The 
present smaller volume is a more systematic, 
but less diffuse treatise on the same subject, 
expressly compiled for the use of those who 
are desirous of beginning the delightful 
study of insects. Our author's method is 
free, comprehensive, and luminous, and his 
selection of language professedly adapted to 
the comprehension of the tyro. In respect 
to this, however, like too many of the laud- 
able promoters of popular science, he expa- 
tiates with a complacent scrupulosity rather 
savouring of affectation. ‘ The general 
rule of style,’’ he says, “which I always 
adopt, is never to use a word derived from 
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Latin or Greek when I can readily find one 
of Saxon origin ;’’"—a task in which he shows 
more industry than sound sense. There are 
many words derived from Latin and Greek 
that are of much commoner use than their 
Saxon synonymes; and, perhaps, if we 
were to examine them on the question of 
antiquity, we might often find the balance 
in favour of the former. Now, had Mr, 
Rennie been contented with announcing 
that the general rule of style which he 
adopted was “never to use a long or a diffi- 
cult word when a short and easy one will 
answer the purpose,” he would have done 
his readers an essential service, and received 
our undivided applause; as it is, we can 
only re-echo his concluding remark—* of 
all vulgarities, pedantic vulgarity is the 
most offensive !”’ 

We have already more than once hazarded 
some remarks in reference to this subject, 
we hope not without some success. We 
have no objection to learners having every 
thing as simple and easy at their hand as 
possible, but surely the resources of scien- 
tific communication are not to be relent- 
lessly curtailed. ‘To say nothing of the 
convenience of the Greek language in the 
formation of scientific terms, the universality 
of their use, when formed, is a great and 
important consideration. ‘Technical expres- 
sions formed on this plan become at once 
the universal language of science, which 
every scientific man of every European 
tongue or clime at once understands, not 
only in their intended meaning, but in the 
full extent of their composition and proper- 
ties. What combination of any one A i 
language would answer this desirable pur- 
pose? <As to the avoidance of ‘ words 
derived from the Greek and Latin,’ which 
uninterrupted use from time immemorable, 
and the universal consent of the people at 
large have sanctioned,—this is a piece of 
stupidity which will hardly bear serious 
consideration. Scratch out and entirely 
annul these obnoxious words, which are 
treated with such contempt, and where will 
be the eloquence of our orators, and the 
classic writings of our poets and historians ? 
Our very Johnson’s dictionary, too, where 
will it hide its ‘‘ diminished head?”’ Thank 
our stars, however, our tongues and pens 
are not quite at the dictwm, (begging pardon 
for our Latinity!) of every reforming en- 
thusiast ! 

Mr. Rennie’s squeamishness of phrase- 
ology is somewhat laughably illustrated in 
another place ;—where the very dreadful 
word “abdomen ”’ is introduced in fear and 
trembling with the following apology :— 
“We are obliged to use this very objectiona- 
ble term, for the third and last division of 
the body.” Ha! ha! ha!—this is “ teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot” with a 
vengeance !—the “ young beginner” having 
first acquired the meaning of the very long 
and Latin-like word ‘ objectionable,” sets 
his wits and his dictionary to work forthwith 
for the discovery of the mysterious wicked- 
ness concealed in that very objectionable 
word “ abdomen! "—which he would have 
thought nothing of, had nothing been said 
about iti But these ere wifling objections 
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from which the sterling worth of Mr. Ren- 
nie’s little book cannot suffer very materially, 
though such whimseys might as well be 
omitted in the next edition. Now to its 
plan and contents :— 

The word Insect,” says our author, 
‘‘means ‘cut into,’ and every insect ac- 
cordingly appears with divisions as if cuts 
had been made in the body; one just 
behind the head, and another behind the 
corselet, as may be seen in a bee or a 
fly; and the whole body besides is com- 
posed of rings, and it is on this account 
only that modern writers use the term in- 
sect. 

“These cuts divide the body of an insect 
into three parts, the head, the corselet, and 
the abdomen; and any animal in which 
these parts are not found distinct is not an 
insect. Consequently a spider, a wood- 
louse, a shrimp, or a crab, is not an insect; 
because none of these have more than two 
of the divisions; while the earthworm, the 
leach, the snail, the slug, and the oyster, 
are not insects, because they have none of 
these divisions distinct. 

“ Caterpillars, grubs, maggots, gentles, 
mauks, mealworms, bloodworms, and wire- 
worms, from being in a state of infancy or 
youth, do not in general possess the three 
divisions distinct, as they all do when ar- 
rived at their last state of full grown or 
adult insects. 

“‘ With respect to other marks of distinc- 

tion, it may be proper to mention that in- 
sects have no bones, no brain, no veins, no 
branched arteries, consequently no circu- 
lating blood; and do not breathe by the 
mouth, but through air-pipes in the sides. 
All insects have exactly six legs, though 
some butterflies have the first pair so short 
as not to be readily observed; and many 
caterpillars have, besides their six legs, as 
many as ten to sixteen members similar to 
legs, for the purpose of clinging and climb- 
ing. 
‘Nothing could be better than the above 
opening observations, in which the defini- 
tion and properties of an insect are at once 
completely and simply detailed; and the 
rest of the chapters are in the same ad- 
mirable style. Another curious paragraph 
a little further on :— 

“« The Head of Insects, though it be re- 
presented as composed of three or four 
pieces, does not general show the least 
trace of divisions or rings, like the rest of 
the body: but, because the rest of the body 
is composed of rings or pieces, it is conjec- 
tured by theory, that the head is also so 
composed, though we cannot perceive the 
divisions. 

“In the newly hatched insect, the head 
is often joined to the body, as in spiders, 
without any obvious division, which is al- 
ways apparent in the adult insect; but, 
even in the young state, it is usually harder, 
smoother, and of a different colour from the 
body. 

‘In animals which have a bony skull 
the head is always more or less round; this 
being both the most capacious form, and 
the most difficult to injure by accidents,— 
circumstances so important in protecting 





the brain; but in insects which have no 
brain, the head, though in most cases round, 
is often of various shapes; as somewhat 
square and angular in the stag-beetle, flat 
and wedge-like in wasps and bees, and 
nearly triangular in some of the bugs. In 
the weevil and scorpion fly, again, it is long 
aud pointed, while in some beetles and 
four-winged flies it tapers backwards into a 
long neck.” 

The following hypothesis, with respect to 
the feelings of insects may afford consola- 
tion to the humane lovers of nature’s bound- 
less works. Whether it be correct or not, 
must still, we fear, remain a matter of specu- 
lation :— 

“Tt is not improbable that each nerve- 
knot may form the centre of feeling to the 
parts with which its nerves communicate ; 
and if this be so, it will afford some expla- 
nation of the fact, which is no less singular 
than it is ascertained beyond question, that 
insects obviously do not feel so much pain 
from wounds and injuries as larger animals. 
Hence it appears to be, that the abdomen 
of a wasp or a bee will continue to live, 
and thrust out the sting, long after it is se- 
vered from the body; and the head of a 
dragon-fly will cat as voraciously after it is 
cut off, as if it had to supply an insatiable 
stomach. The circumstances seem to dis- 
prove, in the most decided manner, the hu- 
mane, though mistaken, opinion of the poet, 
so often quoted, that— 


‘ The poor beetle which we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.’ 

“No giant could kick if his body was cut 
asunder, yet the bee stings in such circum- 
stances; no giant could eat voraciously like 
the dragon-fly when his head is cut off, nor 
walk about without his head, as a common 
fly will readily do; nor after his bowels 
have been scooped out, as cockchafers often 
do. 

“ May it not be that Providence has en- 
dowed insects with less acute feelings, in 
order to lessen their sufferings when preyed 
upon by birds and other animals, for whose 
food they appear to be mainly intended? I 
throw this out asa plausible conjecture.” 

With this we close Mr. Rennie’s useful 
little volume, which is profusely illustrated 
by exceedingly neat wood-cuts. 
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NIEBUHR'S ROME. ! 

The History of Rome. By B. G. Niebuhr. 
Translated by Julius Charles Hare, M.A., 
and Connop Thirlwall, M.A., Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
Volume. ‘Taylor. 

Orrnions differ with regard to the study of 

Roman history, as well as in every other 

mortal matter. Some exclaim, with enthu- 

siasm, that, in comparison with this, all 
others appear contemptible. “ Even the 
states of Greece,” says an author, holding 
no contemptible place in the annals of lite- 
rature, “even the states of Greece seem 
like the republic of ants, written by a good 
naturalist; there is a great deal of political 
economy, and one admires their spirit, their 
activity, &c. but compared to Rome, it is 
but a mole-hill.”’ On the other hand, as 





our readers were apprised by the article on 
‘‘ The National Character of the Romans,” 
which we extracted the other day from The 
Westminster Review, there are not wanting 
writers prepared to go to the other extreme, 
allowing these conquerors of the world 
scarcely any quality but that of brute cou- 
rage; and ably pointing out the mischievous 
effects arising from the exclusive study of 
such models. 

Now here, it appears to us, is a work in 
which the true mean is hit,—‘‘nothing ex- 
tenuate, and nought set down in malice.” 
The more repulsive features of the Roman 
character,—its sanguinary propensities, and 
utter disregard of the charities of the 
hearth,—in short, all the faults which are 
enumerated in the forcible and eloquent ar- 
ticle above alluded to, receive their due 
meed of reprobation, whilst all of valuable 
in their policy is laid open for instruction, 
and all of elevated in their character is held 
up for example. 

This volume cannot be perused without a 
feeling of melancholy; for here, at least, it 
must be considered as posthumous. Within 
three months of its publication, the author 
died; and thus one of the noblest literary 
undertakings of the age is left incomplete. 
Under the influence of this feeling, with 
what painful interest de we contemplate 
the historian,—a martyr to his high calling, 
—devoting every faculty to a single object, 
for sixteen months, with scarce an intermis- 
sion. Denying himself the solace of the 
society of those friends to whom “the ge- 
nerosity, the frankness, the singleness, and 
the simplicity of his heart,” had endeared 
him, and who valued these qualities even 
more than they admired his extraordinary 
talents. ‘Toiling on, when, in his own em- 
phatic words, “his sight grew dim in its 
passionate efforts to pierce into the obscurity 
of the subject;” and not deterred by an ex- 
haustion “which resembled the dizziness of 
a person long deprived of sleep ;’’ and to 
which his “health, serenity, and clearness 
of mind fell a temporary sacrifice.’’ At 
length we see him freeing himself from his 
embarrassments, recovering his spirits, and 
proceeding cheerfully with his task. His 
energies, however, are to be tested by fresh 
mortifications. He says, “the first sheets 
were written out, and were to be sent to the 
press the next morning, when the calamity 
which befel my house during the night, de- 
stroyed them all, with the exception of a 
leaf that I happened to have lent to a friend. 
The materials, however, had been preserved, 
and my spirit did not fail: seven weeks 
after my misfortune the lost manuscript was 
replaced, and the printing began.” 

The unsettling event of the French revo- 
lution of 1830 immediately followed, and 
the work was prosecuted amidst harrassing 
anxiety, its author being chiefly sustained 
by the feeling that it was a duty not to 
leave what he had begun unfinished. But 
the unconquered mind and the strenuous 
hand were soon to be subdued, and Nie- 
burh’s “ History of Rome” is but a frag- 
ment. 

If one of the axioms of this great author 
be true,—and to us it appearsindisputable,— 
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that “even the greatest mind is a’ kin to its | 


age,” it is difficult to estimate how much 
our own, at this period of transition, may 
have lost by the disappearance of his rarely 
equalled intellect. We have witnessed the 
extent of his capacity to perform and to en- 
dure; and we know that all his powers 
were consecrated to the cause of truth and 
freedom. ‘The ability to which most were 
eager to do homage—the sincerity in which 
all could confide—the m: »deration secure of 
giving offence to none,—these were quali- 
ties to which nations might have looked for 
sage counsel and efficient aid in their hour 
of need. As it is, we must turn for our 
guidance in present exigencies to the pages 
in which he has so admirably elucidated the 
spirit which characterized the government 
of a great people of past times. In these 
will be found a corrective for the rash spe- 
culations of some modern politicians, dealers 
in vague generalities; as well as instructive 

warnings for those who cannot, or rather, 
perhaps, wi/l not see, that, at certain pe- 
riods, change iself is conservation. It can 
scarcely be expected of us to enter into a 
regular analysis of a work like the present. 

No inconsiderable portion of it is occupied 
with essays, profound and conclusive, on 
the rights of soipolity and municipium. In 
the course of these, some absurdities of 
Gellius are pointed out in a curious spirit 
of learned intelligence. As a specimen we 
quote the following note :— 

‘As I am not writing a book on this 
subject, I shall spare my self the task of ex- 
posing the absurdity that runs through the 
whole of the wretched chapter, (xvi. 13,) 
where Gellius tries to correct the harmless 
errour of his contemporaries, in calling the 
citizen of a military colony, as of any other 
provincial town, a municeps. Absurda Gellii 
verba, says Roth, (de re municipali i. 20) ; 
who, though the object of his work per- 
mitted him to go round the thorny thicket, 
through which I have been forced to scek a 
path, will not deem an inquiry connnected 
with his own unworthy of an attentive exa- 
mination. One can scarcely believe ones 
senses, when one finds out that the colonies 
Gellius is speaking of are those of the very 
earliest times, the bodies of three hundred 
householders, subject as sympolites to Rome, 
while his municipia are the old isopolitan 
towns: and that he neither knows any thing 
about the municipal towns of his own time, 
or about the Latin colonies, or even the 
flourishing inilitary colonics, such as were 
still founded in his day: like the boy in 
Geetz of Berlichingen who from sheer learn- 
ing does not know his own father... But in 
fact even those antiquated colonies and 
municipal towns only float before him like 
figures in a heavy dream. Never did man 
reach a higher pitch of pedantry than Gel- 
lius in this passage, where, at a time when 
the will of the emperor, the ordinances of 
the senate,——nay, the edicts of the preetors, 
had long been the sole fountains of law for 
every body throughout the Roman world, 
and no trace of independence was left, ex- 
cept here and there a few provincial cus- 
toms, he still ascribes a legislative power to 
the municipal towns: while, of course, he 








looked upon the Roman people, whose ghost 
was raised once at the beginning of every 
reign to pass a ler curiata, as its own law- 
giver. His world was not a pass world, 
revived in the memory and the imagination; 
it was only found in the pages of obsolete 
books: there was not a scribe in a country 
town but would have laughed at his blind- 
ness for the existing state of things, which 
is not merely childish, but, like every dere- 
liction of nature, frightful.” 

In the chapter on ‘* The Office of War- 
den of the City,” we find a passage which 
presents too singularly cbvious a parallel to 
the character and conduct of a great man of 
our own times and country, to allow of its 
suppression :— 

‘‘ While we are thus reviving the recollec- 
tion of what has so long been forgotten, it is 
delightful to perceive it was in the year after 
the first consulship of Sp. Cassius that the 
Luceres were again in possession of their 
right : and it seems impossible that this can 
have been an accident: the change must 
have been brought about by that great man, 
who soaring above the envious prejudices of 
his own class, as he did over those of his 
order and of his people, deemed it nobler 
to have a fair and undisputed share ina 
large inheritance partaken by many, than 
to incur hatred and enmity by seizing an 
unjust portion of a pitiful one, along with 
but a few partners, and those powerless even 
to defend what they had usurpt.’ 

‘The portion of the volume which is occu- 
pied with the internal feuds of the patri- 
cians, presents some features which we 
consider to be peculiarly instructive and in- 
teresting. After stating that nothing can 
prevent an aristocracy from splitting into 
hostile parties, and pursuing each other 
wich the bitterest animosity, but the exist- 
ence of a formidable rustic or civic com- 
monality, on account of the factions which 
are (if we may use the term) p ‘oper to its 
nature; and which, when free from any 
external cause of anxiety, expend their 
strength in aggressions upon each other, he 
goes on to observe,— 

“As we see in the Guelfs and Ghibellines; 
these, as is expressly stated with regard to 
Florence, at the outset were merely parties 
among the houses, and the commonalty had 
nothing to do with them. If the aristo- 
cratical body comprehends a narrow oligar- 
chy with peculiar privileges, whether result- 
ing from prescription or usurpation, these 
will excite no less vehement murmurs among 
those who are thrown into the background, 
than in an opprest commonalty; and the 
oligarchs will display the same arrogance 
and ferocity toward the one as toward the 
other. The Bacchiads looked upon the 
Dorians at Corinth as their subjects: the 
members of the secret council at Freyburg 
excluded the nobless even in our fathers’ 
days from posts of honour and of authority; 
the same point did the major houses at 
Rome endeavour to carry against the minor. 
The latter, however, found support from 
individuals of the privileged class, moved 
whether by benevolent feelings or by morti- 
fied pride, and from the commonalty ; ; whose 
liberties were gaining ground so long as the 





houses, which after their reconciliation strove 
to keep it under, were at variance, and 
vying with each other in courting its 
favour.” 

It will be perceived that dissertations, 
rather than men and events, form the staple 
of this volume. Much research has been 
employed on the very important subject of 
the agrarian law; and to us it appears, with 
a success proportioned to the talent and in- 
dustry engaged :— 

** Machiavel believed simply that the 
agrarian laws establisht a limit for landed 
property, and assigned the rich man’s sur- 
plus to the needy. He adds, that the in- 
terest of every republic demands that the 
state should be rich and the citizens poor ; 
and that at Rome the laws requisite for this 
end seem either to have been wholly want- 
ing in earlier times, or to have been framed 
imperfect] or to have been insensibly 
relaxt. Moreover, though he conceives 
the agrarian laws to have led to the ruin of 
the republic, he yet considers the contest 
about them as the main cause of its having 
lasted so long. Montesquieu assumes it as 
a historical fact that Romulus distributed 
the territory of Rome among the first set- 
tlers in small equal parcels. Prepossest 
with the notion of the immense population 
of ancient Rome, he deems this equality the 
ground of. her strength; and in his opinion 
the tribunician commotions, like the revolu- 
tion effected at Sparta by the last Heraclids, 
were so many attempts to bring the consti- 
tution back to its original principles.’ 

In the following passage the historian 
himself appears in a light which cannot fail 
to procure him the confidence and admira- 

ration of every reader :— 

‘On the breaking out of a revolution, 
which would never have been thought com- 
patible with the tameness of modern times, 
the agrarian laws and the Gracchi were 
much talked about. ‘This led Fleyne to do 
history a service by pointing out that the 
laws of the tribunes related simply and 
solely to the public domain; and guided by 
this remark accounts of the Gracchic trou- 
bles were written before the revolutionary 
frenzy had quite spent itself, acquitting the 
Gracchi of the charge of having shaken 
property. It is to Heyne’s essay that I 
myself owe my conviction of this truth, 
which I have firmly retained ever since I 
began my researches on Roman history ; 
but at the same time this merely negative 
certainty threw my mind into as painful au 
state of perplexity as was ever experienced. 


‘This torment, of being utterly unable to 


conceive a proposition, the reverse of which 
I saw it was absolutely necessary to reject,— 
a feeling very nei arly akin to "the despair 
excited by vain efforts to fathom the myste- 
ries of theology,—grew as I advanced to 
manhood, and engaged in public business, 
still, in intervals of leisure, turning my eyes 
toward my beloved field of antiquity, while 
with the ripening of experience I felt a more 
pressing desire to comprehend the ancient 
world no less distinctly than the present, 
more especially in those relations of civil 
life with which my profession rendered me 
conversant.” 
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Mistakes of Sigonius, Manutius, Beaufort, 
Hooke, Fergusson, Machiavel, and Mon- 
tesquieu, are judiciously pointed out. Plu- 
tarch he describes as amiable but super- 
ficial; and Dionysius has justice done to 
him, as being more careful and precise. 
The opinion of Heineccius, that any magis- 
trate should have been entitled to introduce 
rules of succession tending to undermine 
those which were established by law, is 
pronounced so monstrous, that no man of 
sepse can deem it possible, if he will only 
attempt to conceive it in practice. 

Death of Sp. Cassius :— 

‘« Sp. Cassius was ignominiously beheaded, 
and his house razed to the ground; the spot 
where it had stood, in front of the temple 
of Earth, remained desolate under a curse. 
There was a brazen statue of Ceres in her 
temple, with an inscription recording that it 
was dedicated out of the fortune of Cassius ; 
it is somewhat surprising that patrician 
magistrates should have raised such a monu- 
ment in a temple subject to the immediate 
inspection of the zdiles, a plebeian magis- 
tracy, and containing the coffers and the 
archives of the commonalty: if there be 
any truth in the story that another Sp. Cas- 
sius fell a victim to one of the tribunes of 
the people, that tribune, though a traitor to 
his order, may have consecrated his spoils 
there. It can only have been a descendant 
of the great Cassius that erected the statue 
of him, which stood till the year 590 on the 
site of his demolisht house ; for the quzestors 
would never have spared it. ‘The Cassii, 
among whom in the seventh century we 
find Lucius, the model of a faultless judge, 
were without doubt distinctly regarded as 
descendants of the consul: hence it is stated 
that he left three sons, whose lives were 
spared by the senate, though there wanted 
not voices that urged the extermination of 
the whole house. ‘That all the Cassii who 
appear in later times should be plebeians is 
perfectly natural: perhaps the patricians 
expelled the whole house, as they had done 
that of the Tarquins; or they themselves, 
at least after the decemvirate, when there was 
nothing to prevent their going over to the 
commonalty, abandoned the order that had 
shed the blood of their father or kinsman. 

“They were avenged by his agrarian 
law. That such a measure, containing all 
the provisions absolutely necessary, obtained 
hewel validity, is unquestionable. Before 
the plebeian tribes acquired a voice in the 
legislature by the passing of the Publilian 
law, the tribunes had no power to bring 
forward a law of any kind; so that when 
they made use of the agrarian law to excite 
vichent passions, it must have been one that 
had been enacted, but dishonestly set aside. 
And this is the shape the commotions occa- 
sioned by it take decaghout in Dionysius ; 
only with him it is an ordinance by which 
the senate, on the motion of A. Atratinus, 
tried to pacify the people. He himself 
decidedly considers it as nothing but an 
ordinance of the senate; yet, though he 
afterwards forgets what he has said, he has 
aiopted a statement which he found in some 
better informed Roman writer, that it had 
been laid before the populus, and accord- 





ingly had at least passed into a law of the 
curies ; which would have been amply suffi- 
cient as a binding resignation of the pre- 
tensions it abolisht; and since it was a 
matter of course that the centuries would 


joyfully accept the justice tendered to them, 


even the most careful writer might deem it 
superfluous to mention their assent. Now 
there is no ground whatever for imagining 
this law to have been a different one from 
that proposed by Cassius; their identity, 
however, could not be recognized by those 
who entertained delusive notions as to the 
latter, or supposed it to involve a crime. 
Only the provision that the consuls of the 
ensuing year, with the ten oldest consulars 
of the greater houses, should see the law 
executed, cannot have proceeded from Cas- 
sius inasmuch as the necessary effect was 
to make it a dead letter, which it became; 
and yet this very clause is so closely con- 
nected with the forms of the ancient consti- 
tution, that it can scarcely be attributed to 
the invention even of a learned annalist. 
Unless therefore this was a subsequent 
ordinance, designed by inaction to frustrate 
the purpose of the law, which it had been 
found impossible to withstand, Cassius, if 
he gave in to it, must have done so because 
he was tired out by opposition, and was 
fully convinced that the patricians — 
otherwise throw out his bill at all risks; s 
that, having at least procured a wrt Po 
of the principle, he resolved to leave the 
execution of the measure to better times. 
Indeed he could not even have brought his 
bill before the centuries, until it had re- 
ceived the assent of the senate; yet if he 
let this impediment stop him, he can have 
had no intention of subverting the existing 
laws. It was by the very men commonly 
regarded as the champions who defended 
them against his treasonable attempts, that 
they were overthrown through an unex- 
ampled usurpation.” 

In a note to this narrative, Dionysius is 
again corrected. He states Cassius to have 
been hurled from the Tarpeian rock, though 
this belongs only to sentences passed by the 
tribunes, and was a punishment which they 
inflicted in person. ‘To prevent the people 
from demanding the execution of the agra- 
rian law, (which is concisely defined. to 
have been an enactment relating to the 
landed property of all the citizens, setting a 
limit to it, and assigning all beyond that 
limit to the destitute, ) the patricians pur- 
posely stirred up wars. ‘The chapter on the 
Seven Consulships of the Fabii demands 
and will repay our attentive perusal. We 
will now extract a curious note on the se- 
venth book of Livy :— 

“The seventh book begins in a very sin- 
gular manner with Annus hic erit insignis etc. 
Now as a space was very often left in manu- 
scripts for the first words in a book, that an 
expert penman might insert them with 
coloured ink, and was sometimes forgotten 
afterward, I conjecture that in this place 
the words Trecentesimus octugesimus nonus ab 
urbe condita are wanting before annus, and 
that hic was inserted to disguise the mutila- 
tion. Owing to the same cause we miss the 
first words of the second book of Cicero's 








Republic, of the sixth book of Gellius, and, 
in the Vatican manuscripts, of the speech 
for Sextus Roscius. In the first decad of 
Livy we depend on the correctness of a 
single original copy, the text of which was 
settled by a very negligent revision.” 

Spirited and interesting is the examina- 
tion of the various accounts of the fall of 
the Fabii. The additions of Dionysius 
turn it into a common-place narrative, and 
are pronounced by Niebuhr to be in the very 
worst taste. As to the fall of the Fabii, 
Niebuhr observes, “in whatever way the 
Fabii may have’ perished, without doubt 
they were sacrificed, as L. Sicinius was with 
his Cohort, as Aristodemus was by the oli- 
garchs at ‘Cuma, and as the Samians on 
board the forty triremes were sent by Poly- 
crates, where they were to be destroyed.” 

Our acute and indefatigable historian 
again sets Dionysius right respecting the 
proposition of Publilius, (chosen tribune of 
the plebs in the year 282,) that the tribunes 
should in future be appointed in the co- 
mitia of the tribes. No one can read the 
chapter entitled ‘ Internal History from the 
Destruction of the Fabii to the First Pes- 
tilence,’’ without being struck with the pa- 
rallel which it presents to our own existing 
circumstances. It consists not with our 
limits to detail these coincidences, but they 
will be obvious to the most superficial 
reader. For one paragraph only can we 
here find room :— 

“ On the present occasion likewise it was 
the senate that decided. ‘The precipice lay 
before them, and even the most headstrong 
were dismayed ; the proposition was silently 
adopted as a law. ‘The inconsiderate may 
have flattered themselves that under favor- 
able circumstances this concession too might 
be resumed; the far-sighted discerned that 
more had been sacrificed than on the Sacred 
Mount, and that the consequence and fruit 
of this measure, the admission of the com- 
monalty to a full share in the legislative 
power, could no longer be averted. ‘The 
state of things thus introduced could not be 
lasting ; tranquillity lay far off; but life and 
motion were awakened. ‘The men by whose 
act, not their own order merely, but the 
whole republic, was thus benefitted, are not 
mentioned any further: no office was at- 
tainable by them through which their names 
might have appeared in history.” 

(To be concluded next week.) 


———— — a 


GLANCES AT BOOKS. 


The Smaller Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon of 
Professor Simonis, Translated and Impr oved 
from his Second Edition. By Charles 
Scager. Valpy. 


Tue truth of the old proverb—that a 
great book is a great evil,” is never perhaps 
more severely felt, than by those who are 
acquiring a language by the use of a volu- 
minous lexicon. The present production, 
which is a closely printed book of sixty-five 
pages, in double columns, contains, we are 
assured, “all the words that occur in the 
Bible, together with their leading significa- 
tions, and some of the principal irregula- 
rities of inflection.” 


—— ————___—_—_ —--___- 
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Fruits of Solitude. By Sibella Elizabeth 
Hatfield. Longman and Co. 


A little volume of sketches and essays, in 
prose and verse, on moral and imaginative 
subjects, which we have just received. On 
turning over the leaves, we are pleased with 
the style of our authoress’s writing, and 
have discovered some marks of genius and 
deep reflection, particularly in the prose 
pieces ; as the “thoughts on the pleasure of 
cultivating literature,” “the soliloquy of an 
authoress,” and some remarks on sound 
and music, under the head “ Voices.” 
Amongst the poetry, we find some trium- 
phant addresses to the little Queen of Por- 
tugal, which, doubtless, served their turn, 


and were applauded in due place and sea- 
son. 





Theodore: Tragédie en Cing Actes. Par 
Jeannet Des Jardins, S.M. P. F. Treut- 
tel and Wurtz. 

“ My object in publishing this tragedy, 
is to prove to the English that I can do, 
what very few among many of my country- 
men, engaged as I am in the profession of 
languages, could do.—I give it out as a 
mere specimen of ability—and if something 
similar were required from all teachers, 
there would not be so many dunces spoiling 
the trade.—Those who are aware of the dif- 
ficulties attending the composition of a 
French tragedy, however they may be in- 
clined to criticise, must give me credit for 
the performance.—I have had besides up- 
wards of ten years’ experience in the art of 
teaching, and I have made myself known at 
Preston, where I lived, by a public refuta- 
tion of the Hamiltonian System. I had left 
the country. Vicissitudes have brought 
me back to this neighbourhood, where I in- 
tend to pitch my camp; I therefore res- 
een 2 claim the patronage of the en- 

ightened and the generous.” 

Such is the introduction to this tragedy of 
“Theodore.” Jt says more for the author 
and his works than we can, and so we let it 
speak for itself. 








RANDOM READINGS, &c. 





INDIAN MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 
I nap lately an opportunity of seeing the 
process of manufacturing paper as performed 
at Jooneer in the Deccan. The master of 
this manufactory owns thirty karkhanas, or 
workshops, in the town, and twenty-five 
shops established for the sale of the article 
in other large towns of the Deccan; he has 
in his employ about a thousand workmen, 
every part of the manufactory being con- 
ducted by manual labour. The substance 
of which the paper is composed is hemp; 
the coarsest camel bags, ropes, cables, all 
come into use. The first process is to wet 
the hempen substance and beat it well, by 
means of a heavy wooden beam, worked by 
four men, who simultaneously stamp on one 
end; the other end being raised, is allowed 
to fall by its own weight on the hemp below, 
which is in a small well, in which a man 
sits and pushes the hemp under the beam 
between every stroke of it, both the beam 





and the bottom of the well being shod with 
iron. After this has been done some time, 
it is taken down to the river, and being 
mixed with lime, is well washed in a cloth 
by two men; it is then laid in the sun to 
bleach and dry, after which it is again sub- 
jected to the stamping process; this is re- 
peated five or six times, according to the 
whiteness and fineness of the paper required, 
except that after the first time the hemp is 
washed with soap instead of lime. When 
beaten and bleached enough, it is put with 
a quantity of water into small tanks or re- 
servoirs, six feet long, three broad, and one 
or two deep. The paper manufacturer then 
takes a wooden frame about two feet square, 
and on this lays a fine kind of mat or sieve 
made of extremely thin reeds, and having 
gently stirred up the water to mix the 
hempen substance with it, he puts the frame 
into the water, and, gently raising it, the 
water passes through the reeds, and leaves on 
them a thin coat of the hempen substance. 
This is then turned off the sieve on to ano- 
ther similar to it. ‘This he continues to do 
until there are several on the sieve, when 
they are taken away, and after being dried 
a little, they are taken up one by one, and 
by the assistance of a brush drawn over 
them are stuck against the wall. When still 
drier they are taken from the wall, several 
sheets being stuck together,) and are hung 
up to dry entirely, being perhaps eight or 
ten sheets in thickness, and three or four in 
length. When perfectly dry they are easily 
separated, and made into quires. Each 
quire is then laid on a flat board, and a rule 
being pressed on it, the edges are cut off by 
means of a large two-edged knife. The 
next process is that of glazing or sizing the 
paper, but that being done by the /adies of 
the family, I was not permitted to view it; 
it is done, I understand, by means of 
wheaten paste.— Mech Mag. 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Heroines. 


knights in the host of the Crusaders, that 
two of the noblest ladies in Scotland were 
hung up in iron cages, exposed like wild 
beasts to the view of the payee. Facts 
like this mark the standard of public feeling, 
and may teach us that there was little real 
consideratien for women in those times ;— 
and where that is not found, there can be 
little refinement. Scantiness of information, 
and the necessity of assimilating to modern 
tastes a picture which, if it could have been 
obtained, would probably have been dis- 
agreeable, has obliged the author of Waver- 
ley to draw much from the resources of his 
poetical mind in the depicting of female 
character. And wisely has he so done; for 
we regard many of the females in his tales 
only as beautiful and poetical creations ; 
and we are gratified without being deceived. 
We find wo fault with him for having made 
his Minna and Brenda beings such as the 
daughters of a Shetland Udaller, nearly a 
century and a half ago, were not likely to 
have been ;—we blame him not because in 
his Rebecca, that most charming production 
of an imagination rich with images of no- 
bleness and beauty, he has exhibited quali- 
ties incompatible with the real situation of 
the daughter of that most oppressed and ab- 
ject being, a Jew of the 12th century. It 
is plain that if Minna or Rebecca had been 
drawn with a strict regard to probability, 
and made just such as they were most likely 
to have been, one of the great objects of 
fiction would have been reversed: the 
reader would have been repelled instead of 
being attracted. This poetical tone per- 
vades, more or less, the delineations of all 
his heroines; and the charm which it im- 
parts, perhaps more than counterbalances 
the detrimental tendency of sameness. At 
the same time, we may add, that it is least 
exhibited when circumstances seem least to 
require it. His heroines are, on the whole, 
better treated, as such, than his heroes who 
are, for the most part, thrown into the ring 
to be bandied about, the sport of circum- 





Tne female characters in the Waverley | 
Novels are touched with much grace and. 
spirit, though they are not, upon the whole, | 
brought so vividly to our minds as the men, | 
—probably because they are more ideal. | 
Such they must necessarily be. ‘The course | 
of woman’s existence glides comparatively 
unobserved in the under-current of domes- 
tic life; and the records of past days furnish 
little note of their condition. Few materi- 
als are available from which the historical | 
novelist can deduce an accurate notion of | 
the relative situation of women in early 
times. We know very little either of the 
general extent of their cultivation and ac- 
quirements, or of the treatment which they 
received from men. On the latter point, 
we must not allow ourselves to be deceived 
by the poetical effusions of gallantry, and 
the false varnish of chivalrous devotion. It 
is to be feared that the practice of the days 
of chivalry was much at variance with its 
professions? and that women were de- 
graded, as we always find them wherever 
civilization has made little progress. It 
was by command of Edward I. of England, 


the Mirror of Chivalry, one of the bravest , 


stances ;—owing almost all their interest to 
the events which thicken around them. 
Many of them exhibit no definite charac- 
ter, or, when they rise above nonentities, 
are not so much individuals as abstractions. 
A strong fraternal likeness to the vacillating 
Waverley does not raise them in our esteem? 
They seem too nearly imitations of the 
most faulty portion of that otherwise admi- 
rable tale. 
Scenic Description. 

Good as are the descriptions of quies- 
cent objects, it is in his treatment of events, 
—of the visible operations of man, or of the 
elements,—that the author displays most 
power. What have we finer of its kind, 
than the storm in the Antiquary? The 
sullen sunset-—the advancing tide—the 
rocks half hidden by the rising foam—the 
marks of promised safety fading from sight, 
and with them the hope they nourished— 
the ledge which the sufferers gained with 
difficulty—on the one side, a raging sea, 
and on the other, a barrier that forbade re- 
treat! Guy Mannering contains another 
masterpiece—the night attack of Portan- 
ferry, witnessed by Bertram, We feel as 
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THE LITERARY GUARDIAN, AND 
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though we were that person—we see and 
hear all of which his eyes and ears had cog- 
nizance; and the impression is the more 
strong, because the writer has told only 
that .and left the rest to our imagination. 
This illustrates one feature of the author’s 
skill. He knows the effect producible by 
leaving circumstances in the incomplete- 
ness and obscurity in which they often pre- 
sent themselves to the senses of a single 
person ; he tells just what that person could 
have perceived, and leaves the sketch to be 
finished by his reader. Thus, when Porte- 
ous is hurried away to execution, we attend 
his ruthless conductors, but we wait not to 
witness the last details, but flee with Butler 
from the scene of death, and looking back 
from afar, see through the lurid glare of 
terches a human figure dangling in the air 
—and the whole scene is more present to 
our minds, than if every successive incident 
had been regularly unfolded. Thus, when 
Ravenswood and his horse vanish from the 
sight of Colonel Ashton, we feel how the 
impressiveness and beauty of the descrip- 
tion are heightened by placing us where the 
latter stood,—showing us no more than he 
could have witnessed, and bidding our ima- 
ginations to fill up the awful doubtful 
chasm. 
SCOTT AND SHAKSPEARE. 

It may be said of the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, as of the plays of Shakspcare, 
that though they never exhibit an attempt 
to enforce any distinct moral, they are, on 
the whole, favourable to morality. They 
tend (to use a common expression) to keep 
the heart in its right place. They inspire 
generous emotions, and a warm-hearted and 
benevolent feeling towards our fellow-crea- 
tures; and for the most part afford a just 
and unperverted view of human character 
and conduct. In them a very sparing use 
is made of satire—that weapon of question- 
able utility—which perhaps has never yet 
done much good in any hands, not even in 
those of Pope or Young. Satire is thought 
useful, too much because it gratifies the un- 
charitableness of our nature. But to hold 
up wisdom and virtue to our admiration, is 
better than to apply the lash, however dex- 
terously, to vice and folly. There are, per- 
haps, no fictions exciting the imagination so 
strongly as the Waverley Novels, which 
have a less tendency to corrupt the heart ; 
and it is, chiefly, because they do not exhi- 
bit flattering and delusive pictures of crime. 
In this again they resemble the plays of 
Shakspeare. Forcibly as that great drama- 
tist has depicted vice, and ably as he has 
sometimes shown its co-existence with phy- 
sical energy and intellectual superiority,— 
much as he may teach us to admire the vil- 
lain for some of his attributes, he never 
confounds the limits of right and wrong. 
He produces no obliquity in our moral 
sense, nor seduces us to lend our sympathy 
= a the dictates of our better reason. 

either in his graver, nor in his gayer 
scenes, is there aught which can corrupt. 
He invests profligacy with no attractive co- 
lours, nor lends a false and imposing great- 
ness to atrocious villany. We admire the 


courage of Macbeth, the ability of Richard, 





the craft and dexterity of Iago, and the 
stubborn energy of Shylock,—but we never 
applaud, nor wish ‘to emulate. We see 
them too truly as they are. The author of 
Waverley, though he approaches nearer to 
the fault in question than Shakspeare, can 
never be fairly said to have committed it. 
Cleveland, Robertson, Rashleigh, Christian, 
might, by a few touches added, and a few 
expunged, become very captivating villains, 
and produce a brisk fermentation of mis- 
chief in many young and weak heads. But 
of such false touches and suppressions of 
truth, the author has not been guilty. He 
has not disguised their vices and their 
weaknesses,—he has not endowed them 
with incompatible virtues ; but, just favour- 
ing them charitably, so as to take off the 
edge of our dislike, has exhibited them 
nearly as they must necessarily have been. 
The same discretion is observable in his 
impersonation of those equivocal characters 
in humble life which he has invested with 
an interest hitherto unknown. Meg Mer- 
rilies, Madge Wildfire, Ratcliffe, and the 
Smuggler in Redgauntlet, are characters in 
whom are found redeeming traits of the 
best feeling, and which, therefore, interest 
us deeply. Yet all of them are more or less 
at war with order and the institutions of so- 
ciety, and must fall under its heavy ban. 
And, interested as we are, we are never led 
to deem the censures of society unjust, or 
to take part with them in their war against 


it.— Edinb. Rev. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


FREDERIC VON GENTZ. 

Gentz, one of the ablest political writers of 
the day, and the most efficient assistant of 
Prince Metternich, was born at Breslau, in 
1764. His father was Director-General of 
the Mint at Berlin; his mother belonged to 
the Ancillon family, a member of which is 
now Minister of Foreign Affairs at Berlin. 
Gentz studied in Konigsberg, where Kant 
then lectured. In 1796 he received an 
appointment at Berlin, in the department of 
justice ; but his tastes rather disposed him 
to literary and political occupation, so that 
he made himself known by philosophical 
and historical articles in different periodical 
magazines. His translation of ‘* Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution,” ac- 
companied with very interesting notes, es- 
tablished his literary reputation. He also 
translated some works of Mallet du Pan and 
Mounier —‘‘ Development of the Causes 
which have prevented France from acqui- 
ring Liberty.’’ 

At this period of his life, Gentz expressed 
himself with freedom on the administration 
in Prussia, and in favour of the liberty of 
the press, in his address to the present King 
of Prussia, Frederick William III., on his 
accession to the throne, on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1797. This liberal address has 
not been forgotten. In 1799 and 1800, he 
published a historical journal, which was 
almost entirely written by himself. One of 
the most important articles was translated 
into French, under the title ‘ Essai sur 
Administration actuelle des Finances de 
la Grande Bretagne,” 1801; and this be- 











coming known to Pitt, procured Gentz a 
good reception in London, where he arrived 
in 1801. From tnat time he became a po- 
litical correspondent of Pitt, whose opinions 
he embrace, and whose party he warmly 


‘espoused. 


In his reflections on the origin and cha- 
racter of the war against the French revolu- 
tion, he declared himself against peace 
with France. Gentz then went to Vienna 
in 1802, and, on entering the Austrian ser- 
vice, became a Catholic. There Count Sta- 
dion, Minister of Foreign Affairs, knew how 
to appreciate his talents. In this year he 
visited England a second time, in company 
with Mr. Elliot, English minister at Dres- 
den, and probably exerted some influence 
on the subsequent relations between Austria 
and England, so long combined against Na- 
poleon. When, in 1805, the French, after 
the battle of Ulm, entered Vienna, Gentz 
went to Dresden, where, in May, 1806, he 
published his ‘‘ Fragments of History of the 
Political Balance of Europe.’’ In the same 
year appeared his “‘ Authentic Exposition 
of the Relation between England and 
Spain.” The fragments were his last pub- 
lished work, the preface of which has been 
particularly admired. Before the campaign 
of 1809, he drew up the Austrian manifesto 
against France. He continued to be confi- 
dentially employed by Prince Metternich, 
who had succeeded Count Stadion as minis- 
ter, after the war of 1809. After the ne- 
gotiations in Prague, in 1813, Gentz com- 
posed the manifesto in which Austria an- 
nounced her accession to the Grand Alli- 
ance which overthrew Napoleon in 1814. 
Gentz did not go to Paris, but took an ac- 
tive part in all the political negotiations. — 
He was unanimously named Secretary of 
the Congress of Vienna, which place he 
continued to occupy till May, 1815, when 
this European Congress was finished. 

He then went to Paris, where he filled 
the same oflice in the ministerial confer- 
ences, which were held there for the treaty 
of November, 1815. 

All the sovereigns who had a share in the 
great negotiations that then took place, 
showed how highly they estimated the ser- 
vices of M. Gentz, by the valuable presents 
which they bestowed on him: and he was 
named a commander of several orders of 
knighthood. — At the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Vienna, he acted as secretary. 

In many articles in The Austrian Observer, 
the official paper of Prince Metternich, the 
able pen of M. Gentz has been discovered ; 
and likewise in some criticisms of the writ- 
ings of Abbé de Pradt, Guizot, and in the 
Wiener Jonnbiicker, The Austrian Quarterly 
Review. 

Gentz was undoubtedly one of the most 
prominent politicians and literary charac- 
ters of the present age, being not only an 
active functionary in public negotiations, 
but a recognized agent and authority in the 
diplomatic correspondence (public and pri- 
vate) on all continental affairs. He had 
certainly great abilities, and his success and 
political influence has been unexampled in 
Germany, in the line which he had adopt- 
ed.— Times. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue Exhibition of Modern Artists has given 
place to that of the Old Masters, of which 
we find a very tolerable collection, though 
certainly not so brilliant a display as we 
have sometimes seen here. Amongst the 
pictures best worthy of notice, and most 
striking to the eye of the spectator, we may 
mention a brilliant and exquisitely finished 
Landscape by Claude, and another very 
masterly piece by Salvator Rosa, “the 
Sybil’s Temple at Tivoli.” Nor must we 
forget our native artist, Wilson, whose mag- 
nificent and well-known picture of ‘ Niobe 
and her Children,” is at no disadvantage 
from comparison with the masterly works 
by which it is surrounded. A_ beautiful 
Rembrandt,—the study for an old man’s 
head,—will attract particular attention, 
being one of the most expressive and beau- 
tifully coloured pieces from that great mas- 
ter’shand. Murillo’s “Christ Preaching to 
the Multitude,” is a capital sketch, and the 
Dead Christ, with the Maries, &c. by Anni- 
bale Carraci, a fine composition, full of 
deep and pathetic interest. There are 
several capital Cuyps; and another English 
artist, that lamentted genius, Brompton, 
has a Sea-piece of a striking and animated 
character. We must defer a further account 
of this interesting collection till next week. 
_.. PAPER MODELS. 
Aw exhibition interesting in more ways than 
one 1s now on view in New Bond ‘Street, 
under the title of the “ Papyro Museum, or 
Lilliputian World.” It is a collection of 
eighty small models and groups in paper, 
taken from life, of all classes, and in all 
imaginable variety of situation and cha- 
racter. The whole of this ingenious collec- 
tion, we understand, is the work of two 
young ladies, by whom it is exhibited for 
the benefit of Queen Adelaide’s Charity at 
Southampton. A far more worthy act of 
charity than the mock humility of “serving” 
at fancy bazaars, and other morning lounges 
for idle and impertinent dandies! ° , 
NEW PRINTS. 

We have just received a clever and inter- 
esting sketch, entitled “‘The Author of Wa- 
verley,” by B. W. Crombie. It represents 
a rather decrepit old man, in an olive-green 
coat, grey trowsers, and yellow waistcoat, 
walking in sombre and meditative solitude, 
in the green and sunny fields. It is appa- 
rently sketched from the life, and therefore 
possesses an affecting interest at the pre- 
sent moment. Mr. Lupton has published 
an engraving of Haydon’s very clever little 
picture, ‘ Waiting for the Times,” which, 
as it is in every print-shop window, will 
doubtless have been seen by all our readers. 
The engraving is finely executed, and the 
expression and character well preserved. 
STM OSM 
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_ MUSIC. 


KING'S THEATRE. 
CuELarp’s “ Heroic Opera in three acts”’ 
of Macbeth, was produced on Wednesday 
evening with complete success. As to the 
drama, with the exception of two or three 





well-known points :—the witches, the mur- 
der of Duncan, the somnambulism of Lady 
Macbeth, &c.—it bears little or no resem- 
blance to the tragedy of Shakspeare, and, 
but for its assumption of the name, and the 
coincidence of its costume, might as well pass 
for an original conception,—as “ originals” 
go now a-days—of the Her Cesar Max 
Heigel, who here, only pretends to “ a free 
translation’ from the French of Rouget de 
Lille. Some of our daily contemporaries 
have thought proper to be very patriotic and 
lack-a-daisical in their lamentations over 
this spoliation of the works of our great bard, 
though we confess we cannot perceive the 
enormity of the offence. The dissimilarity 
in the general conduct of the story is so great, 
that the most intimate admirers of the ori- 
ginal play will find their memory or their 
goodnature very little taxed, whilst in occa- 
sional passages of Schroeder Devrient’s per- 
formance the acting is so effective, as to 
bear comparison with any that have gone 
before her in the part. Her general cha- 
racter in this piece is certainly not equal to 
what we could have wished, displaying few 
of those fine and lofty workings of the evil 
spirit, which are the principal beauties of 
our Lady Macbeth. With the exception of 
the dagger scene, the ghost scene, and the 
sleep-walking scene, she soars but little 
above an ordinary woman, with all the 
wickedness but a paucity of the sublimity of 
the part. In the scenes we have mentioned, 
however, she proves the extent of her pow- 
ers, and especially in the last, is magnificently 
effective. Her fixed look of melancholy and 
horror, and the struggling of her hands to 
clear them from the fancied stain, with the 
expression of agony as the pertinacious 
phantom still infests her sight, were worked 
to the highest pitch of passion ; and brought 
down tumultuous applause. But we are 
anticipating: so, to return to the plot,— 

The first scene is in the camp of Mac- 
beth, where his soldiers are in confusion 
and dismay at his mysterious disappearance ; 
—he having been seen to gallop away on his 
steed towards the “ wood of pines,” doubtless 
incited by some fiendish power. Resolved 
to rescue him, they determine to set off in a 
body, set fire to the forest, and take him by 
force. Then comes the scene with the 
witches, gloomy and highly effectively re- 
presented, when crowns, sceptres, daggers, 
&e. are offered to Macbeth, who is aftrighted 
at the omen. The soldiers now enter, and 
away he is carried in triumph, as the act 
drop falls. The whole of the music of this 
passage is of a new and striking character, 
and displayed Pellegrini’s fine bass voice 
better than we have heard it before. ‘The 
Witches were not dressed like witches, 
however, and their trio was too uniformly 
of a high pitch, very much wanting the 
softening down of a good bass voice. 

The second act is in the castle of Mac- 
beth, and opens with a most effective and 
ingenious drinking chorus by the king’s at- 
tendants, which quite delighted the audi- 
ence, and was encored. ‘Then comes Lady 
Macbeth, whose first scena is wild and 
striking, but wanting in motivo and that 
sterling dramatic character which we gene- 
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rally admire in the German music,—the 
duet, which follows with Macbeth, inter- 
rupted occasionally by the solemn chorus 
without, is of a much superior kind. The 
king now enters attended, after having 
swallowed the fatal sleeping draught, and 
the music assumes a rich and varied charac- 
ter:—the ballet of Highland warriors and 
lasses, followed by a very beautiful and me- 
lodious trio of bards, inviting them to prayer, 
which was encored ;—the prayer itself, too, 
being a good composition, though perhaps 
rather heavy for the audience. The quin- 
tette and chorus finale to the second act is 
admirably put together, uniting a great va- 
riety of feelings and character. The good 
king Duncan has just given his daughter 
Moina’s (Madame de Meric’s) hand in mar- 
riage to young Douglas, (Haitzinger,) nam- 
ing him also the successor to his throne, 
and a duet of love and joy is of course the 
consequence. Meantime, Macbeth having 
been called upon to swear allegiance to his 
future sovereign, trembles, and is distracted 
with a conflict of feelings,—Lady Macbeth 
warning him from compliance, and _ the 
witches rising behind and re-echoing “swear 
not!’’ In the midst of this confusion the 
king, overcome with the effects of his po- 
tion, retires to his bed-room, and the stage 
is left clear for the famous dagger-scene, 
which is well conducted, with the exception 
of the finale ;—after the bloody deed is ac- 
complished, we see Macbeth driven from 
the chamber by the afore-mentioned eternal 
witches, who, with a re-inforcement of in- 
fernal spirits, attack the murderous Thane, 
right and left, as the curtain falls. Here 
was a good opportunity for a brief but effec- 
tive chorus, which we were surprised to find 
neglected. 

The opening of the third act is a tedious 
scena between Moina and Douglas, at day- 
break, both of whom are troubled with 
anxious fears, which at length are confirmed 
by the discovery of the bloody deed. The 
sleep-walking of Lady Macbeth is now in- 
troduced, and brings about the catastrophe. 
To her acting in this part we have already 
endeavoured to do justice; no explanation, 
however, can convey to those who have not 
already witnessed this artiste’s extraordinary 
powers, an idea of its grand and impressive 
effect. Every thing being discovered, she 
stabs herself, and is borne off. Macbeth 
strives to slay Douglas, but the apparition 
of the murdered Duncan rises up before his 
steps, and he sinks upon “the throne,” 
which has been promised him, attended by 
the witches. ‘The opera concludes with an 
ingenious but j see iece of spectacle, at 
which not a few of the audience laughed. 
The throne spreads into a demon-car, with 
a large fan-tail, and two stately dragons, be- 
sides other terrible reptiles, rise up about 
him, all which descending in a volley of red 
fire, discovers a blue sky scene, in which 
is represented a sort of apotheosis of the 
murdered king. 

Such is a sketch of this extraordinar 
performance, which astonished the audience 
of Wednesday evening, the applause being 
loud, repeated, and, at the conclusion, ac- 
companied by a call for the composer, who 
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came forward to acknowledge their favour- 
able reception of his work. We have al- 
ready pointed out some of the more promi- 
nent pieces of merit in which it abounds ; 
of the general character of the music we 
shall hazard one brief remark :—it is mas- 
terly composed, scientific, and original, but, 

on the whole, more remarkable for effect 
than feeling or motivo. There is one scene 
in the play of Shakspeare which we wonder 
was not adopted—that of the apparitions in 
the witches’ cavern ;—a finer subject for a 
fertile musical genius could not be offered, 
and, in the hands of M. Chelard, would 
have materially heightened the effect of his 
opera. 





— 








THE DRAMA. 





HAYMARKET. 


Friday.—A Day after the Wedding ; the Merchant of 
Venice ; the Wolf and the Lamb ; John Jones, 
Saturday.—The Happiest Day of my Life ; the Way 

to Keep Him; the Wolf and the Lamb; My 
Grandmother. 
Monday.—Richard III. ; 
John Jones, 
Tuesday.—The Lottery Ticket; Wives as they Were, 
and Maids as they Are; the Wolf and the Lamb; 
Fish ont of Water. 

Wednesday.—Fortune’s Frolic; As you Like it; the 
Wolf and the Lamb ; the Prisoner at Large. 
Thursday.—Three Weeks after Marriage; She Would 
and She Would not; the Wolf and the Lamb ; 

Thirteen to the Dozen. 


ENGLISH OPERA, OLYMPIC. 
Monday.—The Evil Eye; Is he Jealous ? the Haunted 


the Wolf and the Lamb; 


Inn. 
Tuesday.—The Evil Eye; Wanted a Governess; 
Comfortable Lodgings. 


Wednesday.—The Evil Eye; Is he Jealous? the 


Haunted Inn. 
Thursday.—The Evil Eye; Gretna Green; Com- 
fortable Lodgings. 

Mr. Morris insists upon giving his friends 
four pieces of a night, although half the 
audience are inclined to cry ‘hold, enough!” 

because they can hold no more, at the con- 
clusion of the second. This he may call 
liberality, but we call it something worse 
than akin’ and ridiculous. It is absurd to 
pretend that either one audience or one 
company of actors can stand the smoke of 
lamps, and the faint echoes of languishing 
applause for seven long hours in the dog- 
days. Both actors and audience then, are 
unfairly treated at the Haymarket ;—it is 
true the latter have the liberty of coming 
away when they please, but this is not 
enough; they have a right to be entertained 
with some show of respect whilst they do 
stay, and not offended by the undue and 
imperfect hurrying over of the earlier en- 
tertainments, for the mere purpose of saving 
time for what is to follow. As to the actors, 
we pity them sincerely, and we think they 
might complain, if they had but the time. 
we All the world's a stage,’’ and actors are 
but men, with all the weaknesses that “ flesh 
is heir to."” Now, unless they be in very deed 
made of “ leather and prunella,” how can 
they go through all that is here expected of 
them, with credit to themselves, or satis- 
faction to the audience? The poor fellow, 
whom we leave at two o'clock, exhausted 
with his long-continued efforts to be funny, 
has but half a dozen hours respite before he 
js again to strut upon the same boards in 
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rehearsals for the next night’s entertain- 
ment, which must often keep him till three 
or four o'clock. From this to half past six 
is some tlircc hours anda half, during which 
time the man corporeal is to be refreshed 
with meat and drink, whilst the mental part 
is still fretting and fuming with anticipation 
of the evening’s duties, to which at the ap- 
pointed hour he comes languid and dispirited. 
This we know to be the case with many of 
those unhappy wights named “useful actors, 
and how can we enjoy that semblance of 
mirth which is purchased at so much trouble 
and bodily fatigue? If Mr. Morris were to 
give us a play or two less per night, and an 
actor or two more to do them justice, the 
audience would be far better pleased, and 
his theatre better filled. 

The English Opera company has been 
transferred to the Olympic, where they ma- 
nage things, as to scenery and stage effect, 
better than last season at the Adelphi. The 
entertainments as yet have been old fayou- 
rites, well got up, and capitally played; 
but several novelties are in preparation. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


Tue managers of this little theatre perse- 
vere with spirit, we hope with profit to 
themselves. An original three-act comedy, 
by Mr. Jerrold, entitled the Golden Calf, 
was produced with complete success on Sa- 
turday last. Like most of this author's 
writings, it is intended to convey a moral, 
which it does with a more happy finish and 
effect than some of his former pieces we 
could name. In the present instance the 
* woes of wealth,” and the folly of sacrifi- 
cing one’s comfort to “‘ appearances,”’ are 
the objects of attack, being amusingly illus- 
trated in Mr. and Mrs. Mountney, the new 
‘‘ would-be’s” of Berkeley Square, who are, 
of course, prettily fleeced and be-fooled by 
the dissipated scions of falling nobility. The 
piece was capitally acted by Mrs. Waylett 
and Abbott, as the Mountneys -—Rede, as 
the sharper Lord Tures ; — Williams, as 
Crystal, the true friend of Mountney, who 
exposes the net of hornets by whom he is 
surrounded ;—and Keeley, who played the 
servant, Rags, with his usual comic effect. 
SS EE SAE MS EL Bee A Ee 
MISCELLANEA. 


Laudable grace.—The persecuting Arch- 
bishop Laud was a man of short stature. 
Charles the First and the Archbishop were 
one day about to sit down to dinner together 
when it was agreed that Archee, the ‘king’ 8 
jester, should say grace for them, which he 
did in the following words: “ Great praise 
be given to God, but little Laud to the 
devil!” 

The Calenture.—This disorder, which, at 
sea, causes persons to imagine themselves 
surrounded by groves and green fields, and 
often induces them to le: ap into the sea, 
where they are drowned, appears to attack 
the wanderers of the desert also. For those 
Arabs, who, lost for days in the wilderness, 
or on the burning pathless sands, have been 
mocked with the shows of palaces and gar- 
dens of the most perfect beauty, which fled 
or vanished as they approached, must un- 
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doubtedly have been under the influence of 
some disorder analogous with the calenture. 

Curious Custom.—At an interview of ce- 
remony, a native of India places a rupee, 
or gold mohur, on the palm of his hand, 
and respectfully presents it to his visitor. 
Persons ignorant of the custom either take 
the money, or civilly decline it. They are 
merely, howev er, expected to touch the mo- 
ney, and make a salaam. 

A Real Curiosity.— Among the curiosities 
which are shown to travellers at Cologne, 
is the first animal that drew blood, and thus 
broke the general peace,—namely, the 
veritable flea that bit Eve the night after her 
fall. ‘This antedeluvian flea is nearly as 
large as a well-grown prawn. 

The Nogay Tartars.—In a tremendous 
famine, which raged in Astrakan when An- 
thony Jenkinson visited that city, the ties of 

natural affection were so completely broken, 
that the honest traveller observes, he could 
have purchased a thousand young Tartare, 
of their parents, for a sixpenny loaf a-piece. 

Singular Fuel—The Arabs who inhabit 
the neighbourhood of the great cemeteries 
of Upper Egypt have a strange way of cook- 
ing their victuals. W henever fuel is want- 
ing, they descend into the tombs, and dis- 
lodging a mummy, and throwing it on their 
shoulders, return to their tent. ‘Then tak- 
ing a hatchet, and seizing the mummy by 
one leg, they hew the body into two at a 
blow, and afterwards cutting it into smaller 
pieces, make use of a leg or an arm, or a 
part of the trunk, as it may happen, to boil 
their kettle. As the ancient Egyptians al- 
ways inclosed their dead in resinous sub- 
stances, the mummies are easily combustible 
and make excellent fuel. 

Mythological Fountain.—Juno, the patron- 
goddess of marriage, was annually trans- 
formed into a pure unspotted virgin, by 
bathing in a certain spring in the country 
of Argos. Did the Mythologists allude in 
this fable to a common fact, known to all 
observers of nature, or was something more 
than meets the eye intended? 

Custom of the Greeks.—The studious 
among the ancient greeks were always ac- 
customed to walk into the fields or gardens 
with a tablet and stylus suspended by a cord 
or ribbon from their neck. When any new 
thought or image came over their mind, 
their waxen memorandum-book and iron 
pencil were ever ready to register it, and 
prevent oblivion. Euripides, a man of 
strong passions but severe manners, was 
one day looking intently upon one of these 
tablets, in the public gardens, when a cele- 
brated courtezan, who was passing, inquired 
what he saw there to fix his attention so? 
“Something,” he replied, “more beautiful 
than your face. 

Put to One’s Shifts —When Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, lodged at Kettle Hall, in the Uni- 
versity of Oxtord, at a Mr. Thompson's, a 

cabinet-maker, the maid, by an unfortunate 
mistake, one day brought him a chemise of 
Mrs. Thompson’ s to put on instead of his 
own shirt. The doctor, contemplating on 
nothing but ramblers, and idlers, and co- 
lossal dictionaries, shoved his arms, head, 
and shoulders, into the lady’s linen, before 
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he discovered his error. ‘‘ Who has cut off 
the sleeves of my shirt?”’ exclaimed the 
enraged and hampered moralist, with Sten- 
torlan vociferation,—dancing and tugging, 
and roaring for freedom. ‘This roar brought 
up poor Mrs. Thompson, who, with the most 
consummate delicacy, shutting her two 
chaste eyes, slipped her hand into the room, 
and deliv ered her giant guest from his en- 
chanted castle. 

Hussar.—This name is of Hungarian 
etymology, and signifies “twentieth,” the 
term being originally applied to a picked 
corps, formed by a selection of the finest 
men in every twenty taken from different 
regiments. 

Gravity of Countenance no Proof of Cha- 
racter.— A man may have the gravity of an 
elephant without the merit of a mouse; and 
perhaps it is the purest spirit which, like 
the finest china, lets the light shine through 
it.— Woman's Love. 

Etymology.— The Latins corruptly used 
the words sedes and cathedra for the bishop's 
throne, whence are derived our English 
words—see and cathedral, which are appro- 
priated to a church where a bishop's throne 
is fixed. 

Anecdote of the late Queen of Prussiaa— 
Major Kockeritz, an old veteran officer, was 
much in the confidence of the king, and 
frequently dined at the royal table. ‘The 
queen observed that he always retired be- 
fore cofiee was brought in, and she learned 
from her husband that the old soldier had 
accustomed himself to smoke a pipe along 
with his coffee, an indulgence which he 
could not enjoy in the presence of her ma- 
jesty. Next cay, when the major was about 
to retire as usual, the queen left the room 
for a moment, and returned with pipes and 
a box of tobacco. ‘ ‘There major; I know 
you like tobaeco as well as coffee ; do you 
imagine I will not know an old friend’ s 
face through the smoke of his pipe? 

The Ladies are, in general, great enemies 
to the claim of the husband to correct the 
wife, notwithstanding great authorities in 
the law have held it strictly legal to do so. 
Indeed, a law writer of great authority and 
antiquity, (if I mistake not it is Bracton) 
giveth a proper caution to husbands on this 
head. ‘ For,” says he, ‘ although it be 
lawful for the husband to correct the wife 
with a lawful weapon, such asa broomstick, 
&e. yet if he make use of an unlawful in. 
strument, such as an iron bar, and the like, 
and death ensue, it will be murder.” ‘The 
females of the place where the author re- 
sided are said to have been so little satisfied 
with this distinction in their favour, that 
they dragged our ancient sage of the law 
through the river, and gave him a thorough 
ducking. Judge Buller, in an opinion he 
delivered in an action against @ husband for 
bad treatment of his wife laid it down as a 
positive law, “ That a husband was privi- 
leged to beat his wife if the instrument used 
was wooden, and no thicker than his thumb.” 
It was on this occasion that the ladies of 
Exeter addressed a round robbin to the 
judge, in which they requested to be in- 
formed of the exact dimensions of his lord- 
ship's thumb, A.V, 





Theatres. —That of Bacchus, at Athens, 
the first ever efected, was built by Philos, 
B. C. 420. The ruins still exist. 

Gardens of Ships.—To sow in the tem- 
perate zone and reap between the tropics, 
is a somewhat singular thing. Yet it is 
constantly done. For our great East India 
ships, in imitation of the Duteh who first 
introduced the practice, have little salad 
gardens in flat wooden boxes on their poops, 
where the seed, acted upon by a heat in- 


| creasing daily, shoots up in a surprisingly 


rapid manner. In these gardens the num- 
ber of crops in the year are more numerous 
than in any spot on earth, for the gardeners, 
if so minded, can command almost any 
temperature. 

Lender Courtship.—The young ladies of 
New Caledonia and the adjacent islands, 
repair, with patriarchal simplicity, to the 
wells and fountains of their neighbourhood 
for water. When a youth has seen and con- 
ceived a passion for one of them, he repairs 
to the fountain, and lies in ambush in a 
thicket or behind a rock. As the lady 
approaches with her pitcher, and stoops to 
draw the water, her lover, taking advantage 
of her when she is in the most defenceless 
posture, rushes upon her, and strikes her 
down with aclub. Then seizing her by the 
hair of the head, he drags her away, w ounded 
and bleeding to his hut, and she thus be- 
comes his wife. 

Ancient and Modern Wisdom.—A German 
wr'ter, the author of ‘“ Welt and Zeit,” de- 
clares that the ancients only have thougAt, 
and that the moderns have done little more 
than dilute the thoughts of the ancients, in 
order to spread them over a wider surface. 


Good Customers.—A caravan of a hundred 
boors, carrying sugar from Moscow to St. 
Petersburgh, will pass a night at an inn, 


and not spend three halfpence among them. 
—Ethot’s Travels. 


Wives.—Some English settlers in South 
Africa, in a hunting excursion across the 
frontier, were entertained at a kraul of the 
Amatymba Caflres. The chief inquired 
how many wives an Englishman usually 
had, and how many cattle were required to 
be paid for one. He was told that no man, 
not even the king himself, was allowed to 
have more than one wife, and that property 
was not given fur them, but, on the con- 
trary, expected with them. ‘ You are a 
people of strange customs,” said the Caffre ; 
‘among us, no man can procure a tolerable 
wife for less than ten good oxen, and our 
chiefs sometimes pay sixty cattle for one of 
superior qualities. Your women, I fear, 
make but indifferent wives, since no one 
will pay for them, and their relatives must 
even pay the man to marry them off their 
hands.” 

Ancient: Agricultural Society.— After the 
Britons retired into Wales, it was enacted, 
that no man should guide a plough who 
could not make one; and that the driver 
should make the ropes of twisted willows, 


with which it was then drawn. It was usual 
for six or eight persons to form themselves 
into a society for fitting out one of these 
| ploughs, providing it with oxen, and every: 





thing necessary for ploughing; and many 
curious laws were made for the regulation 
of such societies. If any person laid dung 
on a field, with the consent of the proprie- 
tor, he was by law allowed the use of the 
land for one year. If the dung was carried 
out in the cart in great abundance, he was 
to have the use of it for five years. Who- 
ever cut down a wood, and converted the 
ground into arable, with the consent of the 
owner, was to have the use of it for five 
years. If any one folded his cattle for one 
year upon a piece of ground belonging to 
another, with the owner's consent, he was 
allowed the use of the hanes four years. 
Thus, though the Britons had, in a great 
measure, lost the knowledge of agriculture, 
they appear to have been very assiduous in 
giving encouragement to such as would at- 
tempt its revival.— Tyne Mercury. 

Sir Robert Walpole.—‘ This minister,” 
says Beaumelle, * was one of those geniuses, 
of a superior class, who permit men to talk. 
Great politicians (adds he) never attempt 
to take away the right of complaining from 
those whom they govern; they let those 
persons write couplets, epigrams, &c. very 
quietly, who are contented with getting rid 
of their black bile in that way.” 


Bear Suicide.—In consequence of the well- 
known partiality of the bear for honey, the 
Russians sometimes fix to those trees where 
bees are hived a heavy log of wood at the 
end of a long string. When the unwieldy 
creature climbs up ‘to get at the hive, he 
pushes it aside, and attempts to pass it; 
but, in returning, it hits him such a blow, 
that, in a rage he flings it from him with 
greater force, which makes it return with 
increased violence; and he sometimes con- 
tinues this till he is either killed or falls from 
the tree. 





Mems.—Malibran’s father, Garcia, died 
lately at Paris. ‘The frequenters of the 
Opera will regret his musical science. 

We have heard no more of Mr. Mason's 
own opera. Is it to be produced this season ? 

“* Charley” said a very good thing at the 
last Lord Mayor’ s dinner, over the fifth bot- 
tle, when asked “ When does an alderman 
look like a ghost?” Answer—‘ When he's 
a gobbling.” 

Constituli. ns.—A bookseller in Paris be- 
ing lately asked for a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of 1814, replied, ‘Sir, I keep no pe- 
riodicals ” 

The Vernon, which had the honour, when 
launched, of being christened by Lady Gra- 
ham, (the first lord’s beautiful lady,) is dis- 
tinguished during her present experimental 
cruise by having Christopher North (Pro- 
fessor Wilson) on board. 

We hear that Paganini is returned to 
London, and about to give concerts at Old 
Drury. (No! Covent Garden.) 

The Quee n of Grace, Taglioni, is hourly 
expected in town, from Paris. Coulon is 
coming with her to direct the ballet at Co- 
vent Garde n, in which she is to make her 
debut there.—Morning Star, a new daily 
pennyworth, conducted with spirit and 
ability. 
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Guardian’s Literary Intelligencer. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. R. H. Hamilton, 
of Leeds, is expected shortly. 

Nearly ready, Angel Visits and other Poems, by 
James Riddall Wood. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Wood's Bible Stories, Part 2, 18mo. 2s. 

The Well-spent Hour, 1§mo. half-bound, 2s. 

Fisher’s Genealogical Atlas of the Kings of England, 
royal 8vo. haif-bound, 8s. 6d. 

Fisher’s Companion and Key to the History of Eng- 
land, royal 8vo. half-bound, 17. 15s. 

Juvenile Cyclopedia, Vol. 5, royal 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Live Doll, 18mo. half-bound, 2s. 

Clarenswold; or Tales of the North, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Lessons on Shells, }2mo. 5s. 6d. 

Keith’s Signs of the Times, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 











HE PAPYRO MUSEUM.—The Pub- 

lic are respectfully informed, that this truly 
Unique, Beautiful, and Wonder.exciting EXHIBI- 
TION, consisting of upwards of Eighty Groups of 
Figures, exquisitely Modelled from Life, is now 
OPEN, Daily, at 28, OLD BOND STREET, next 
door to Mr. Ebers’s Library, from Ten o'Clock till 
Dusk,—Admittance, Is. Catalogues, 6d. 





— ee — 





In 18mo. price Is. 
UTLINE of GENERAL KNOW- 
LEDGE : or, School Essentials. 
By HENRY INCE. 
Also, by the same Author, price Is. 


OUTLINE of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


James GILBERT, 228, Regent Street, and 51, Pater- 
noster Row. 


EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 
Published this day, the Second Volume of 


HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT of BRITISH INDIA, from the 

most Remote Period to the Present Time; being 
No. VII. of THE EDINBURGH CABINET LI- 
BRARY. 

Vol. III. which completes India, will be published 
on the 3lst of July. 

Printed for OLtverR and Boyp, Edinburgh; and 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London. 








In 4 vols. each complete in itself, 4s. each, cloth; or, 
in 16 Parts, Is. each, 
NOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE; or, 
the Plain Why and Because. 
By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of ‘* Laconics.” 
Domestic Science—Origins and Antiquities—Sports 
and Pastimes. | vol. 


Zoology. 1 vol. 

Popular Chemistry—Mechanics—Arts and Manu- 
factures. 1 vol. 

Botany— Mineralogy and Geology—Meteorology. 


1 vol. 
** Excellent: worth double the money: the inform- 


ation it contains has been derived from works, which, 
taken altogether, are doubtless fifty times its price." 
—Magazine of Natural History. 

S. Low, Lamb's Conduit Street; and all other 
Booksellers. 





This day is published, 
I, 
PALES, HISTORICAL & DOMESTIC. 
By W. H. HARRISON, 
Author of Tales of a Physician, &c. &c. 
No. |. 


The Lost Dead, embellished with an En- 
graving in Line, by F. Bacon, from a Design by H. 
Richter. Each Number will contain about fifty pages 
of closely printed letter-press, with a highly-finished 
line Engraving, pricels. Prints, India Proofs, 1s. 6d. 
The Second Number, ‘ The Novice,’ will be published 
on the Ist of August. - 


The Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall Green, 


as edited by Dr. Percy, with an original Preface. 
Hilustrated with Engravings on Wood, executed by 
and under the superintendence of Branston and 


Wright, from designs by Harvey. 
Price 2s. 6d.; a few copies on India paper, 4s. 


JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside, 
Where may be had, 
The Children in the Wood, uniform with 
the above, Price 2s.; India paper, 4s, 





Just Published, by ParzstLey and W&ALE, 
No. 5, High Street, Bloomsbury. 
LAXTON's BUILDERS’ PRICE-BOOK 
Corrected to the Present Time. 4s. 

Doyle’s Antique Roses, No. 1, quarto, 
containing Four Plates. 2s. 6d. 
Robertson's Designs for Lodges and Park 
Entrances. Parts | and 2, quarto. 7s. each. 
and 
A View of the New Botanical and Orna- 
mental Garden to be formed on Primrose Hill. 


Designed by W. B. Ciarke, Architect. Folio. 
Print Is. 





A CARD, 
TAYLEURE, PRINT and BOOK- 


* SELLER, has the honour to inform his Friends 
and the Public, that he has removed from ST. 
JAMES'S STREET to No.2, ADELAIDE STREET, 
WEST STRAND, where he has opened for Sale an 
extensive Collection of Origigal Portraits, Paintings, 
Drawings, Etchings, and Engravings by Ancient and 
Modern Masters ; including Portraits in every class, 
Topography in Counties, Natural History, History, 
Mythology, with a profusion of interesting subjects 
for the Scrap Book, at extremely low prices. A 
variety of Autograph Letters and Original Documents 
of Distinguished Families, with a choice Selection of 
rich old Carved Frames. 


Paintings, Drawings, Portfolios of Engravings, 
or Books relative to the Fine Arts, Purchased, T'aken 
in Exchange, or received on Commission for Sale. 

Portfolios of Portraits, Prints, or Drawings, Lent 
to any part of Town or Country for inspection, 
A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL VIOLINS ON SALE. 








Printed for Joun Boox, Duke Street, Portland Place. 
I, 
A PRACTICAL BOOK OF COOKERY. 


Just published, with great addition and improvement 
price 6s. 6d. in boards, 

HE NEW PROFESSED COOK in 

all the fashionable varieties, adapted to the table 

of either large or small families, with a due regard to 

economy, containing upwards of 700 Receipts in 

French and English Cookery, and 100 in Confec- 

tionary, besides those for Bottling of Fruits, Presery- 

ing, Pickling, Distilling, and many other articles of 
information necessary to be known by every mistress, 
or servant in a family. These receipts, the fruit of 
much experience and reflection, are written and de- 
scribed, so that any capacity may understand them, 
and are devoted to the object its title professes, and 
not mixed up with irrevelant subjects, or vain egotism, 
and will be found, upon due examination and compa- 
rison, to be by far the most practical work on the sub- 
ject extant. 

By ROBERT REYNOLDS, 

Cook to the Duke of Portland, and Pupil of the late 
Monsieur Simon, Cook to His Majesty, and to the 
King of France. 

Also, 


A Much Improved Cellar Book, by the 


addition of several Wines. Printed on writing paper, 
price Is. 6d 
II, 


RECORD of WATERLOO, by EYE WITNESSES. 


The tenth edition, with 34 Etchings by Capt. Jones, 
and Crann’s enlarged Map of the Field, in 4to. 41. 4s. 


A Circumstantial Detail of this Battle and 


Campaign; containing all the public, and many pri- 
vate recitals from Officers and Privates among the In- 
fantry, Cavalry, and Artillery; besides these details 
is given a Series of more Comprehensive Accounts, in 
the Despatches of the Allied Generals, acting in the 
Field. ‘To which is added, the Names of every officer 
who served in the Campaign, with a variety of public 
and private documents. Copies, with early impres- 
sions of Mr. Jones’s etchings, price 5/. 5s. 


Ill, 
Price l4s. coloured, or plain, 9s. 


Dr. Turton’s Conchological Dictionary of 


the British Islands ; including Land and Fresh-water 
Shells in every possible situation, with ample Rules 
and Directions, which will apply also to the general 
Conchologist, with regard to the specimen of the spe- 
cies given in the work ; and such individual patriotic 
and amateur Collectors who may wish to record their 
Discoveries. A large margin edition of the work is 
provided for their insertion, which recreative pursuit 
is recommended, and will be found both healthful 
and profitable to those who wish to unfold the great 
book of nature. The enlarged edition, with plain and 
coloured set of plates, 1/, lls. 6d, 





In one neat vol. 18mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 

OPULAR ZOOLOGY ; comprising 

Memoirs and Anecdotes of the Quadrupeds, 
Birds,and Reptiles in the Zoological Society's Mena- 
gerie; with Figures of the more important and inter- 
esting. To which is prefixed, a Descriptive Walk 
round the Gardens, with illustrative Engravings. 
rhe whole formingan entertaining Manualof Natural 
History, and a complete Guide for Visitors. 

London: Printed for JoHN SHarpe ; HATCHARD 
and Son, Piccadilly; SIMpKIN and MA RSHALL 
Stationers’ Hall Court; J. ANDREws, Old Bond 
Street; and N. HAI ss, 168, Piccadilly. 





BY AUCTION, 
BY MR. SOTHEBY AND SON, 
At their House, Wellington Street, Strand, 
On MONDAY, JULY 9th, 1832, at Twelve o’Clock, 
A MOST INTERESTING COLLECTION OF 
NGLISH AUTOGRAPHS, from the 
reign of Henry VIil. to the Present Time. 


Among which will be found, those of Queen Eliza- 
beth, James II. Anne Hyde Duchess of York; ‘Tho- 
mas Boteler, Lord Ossory, his Testimony of giving in 
Marriage Anne Hyde to James II. when Duke of 
York, Sept. 3, 1659; William III. when Prince of 
Orange, also as King; Queen Anne; Stephen Gar- 
dener, Bishop of Winchester, 1554; Archbishop 
Whitgift, Lord Burghleigh Mary Sydney, Sir Philip 
Sydney, Sir Francis Drake, Lord Bacon; Robert 
Earl of Essex, the Parliament General; General 
Monck ; John Duke of Argyle to Queen Anne ; Lord 
Bolingbroke, Benjamin Franklin, C. J. Fox, W. Pitt, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bp. Burnett, Dr. Lardner, Edmund 
Calamy, Doddridge, W. Derham, Sir Christopher 
Wren. Historians: David Hume, FE. Gibbon, W. 
Robertson, L. Echard, J. Strype. Poets: Cowley, 
Waller, Pope, Addison, Swift, Arbuthnot, Falconer, 
Somerville, Shenstone; O. Goldsmith, the Oratorio of 
the Captivity, all in his own hand-writing; Churchill, 
Beattie, Henry Kirk White, Cowper, Byron, Shelley, 
Scott, Southey, Moore, Crabbe, Gifford. Miscella- 
neous: J. Hearne, Elizabeth Elstob, the Saxon 
Scholar; Dr. Bentley, Lord Chesterfieid to his Son, 
(an unpublished letter ) Naval: Admiral Benbow, 
Rodney, Rooke ; General Wolfe, (in which he states, 
‘“‘T dont mean to make money, and therefore would 
know which way I can serve the public and the 
troops ;" Sir Isaac Newton to Samuel Pepys, (a most 
interesting letterof three pages ; Seven most interest- 
ing Letters of George the Fourth to the late Lord 
Erskine, entirely autograph, &c. &c. 

The whole in fine condition. 


To be viewed on Friday and Saturday previous, and 
Catalogues had. 


And 


On TUESDAY, JULY 10, and Four following Days, 
at ‘T'welve o'Clock, 
The VALUABLE DUPLICATE BOOKS 
of the BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Among other scarce and valuable Books will be 
found, Biblia Sacra Latina, 2 vols. printed by J. 
Fust and P. Schoiftfer, blue morocco, gilt leaves ; 
Appianus, Latine, editio princeps, very rare; Byzan- 
tinze Historiz Scriptores Varii, 34 vols. a very fine 
set, and uniformly bound; Herrgott Genealogia 
Diplomatica Auguste Gentis Hamsburgicee, 3 vols. 
large paper; The London Chronicle; from 1757 to 
1802, 88 vols. ; Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata, 
proof plates on India paper, 2 vols. large paper ; 
Solvyns, les Hindous, coloured plates, 4 vols. atlas 
folio; Caxton’s Boke, named the Royall, Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1507 ; The Triumphes of Petrarke, trans- 
lated into English verse, by Henrye Parker Lorde 
Morley, black letter, tine copy, excessively rare; 
Speculum Christiani, partlyin English verse, printed 
by Machlinia, black letter, very tive copy, and very 
rare; ‘Taciti Opera, in usum Delphini, 2 vols. exces- 
sively rare, fine copy, &c. &c. 

To which is added, in the Last Day’s Sale, The 
Transactions of Literary Societies ; together with a 
large Collection of Periodical Pamphlets published 
during the French Revolution; a completg Set of the 
Moniteur, 63 vols. &c. &c. 

To be viewed on Saturday, July 7, and on Monday, 
July 9. 











London: Published by WILLIAM TINDALL, (every 
Saturday,) at the OFFICE, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRAND. 

Sold by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 
2], Paternoster Row; G. Purkess, 61, Wardour Street ; 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J. Thomas, Birchin 
Lane; J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street; and all Book 
sellers in Town and Country. 

G, Davidson, Printer, Serie’s Place, Carey Street. 


